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THE ODOR OF A CRUSHED FLOWER. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


Ten years ago, Jessie Morris came to the village, a 
gay, high-spirited young creature. Jessie had passed 
two fashionable seasons in New York, and, from 
having moved in brilliant circles, and among the witty 
and intelligent, felt herself rather above the quiet, un- 
pretending people of Hawthorne. Her father had 
been a city merchant; but his business becoming em- 
barrassed, he, in alarm, closed it up, and with a small 
remnant of property retired to our pleasant village, 
in order to husband his diminished resources for the 
education of his younger children. Only to a limited 
extent, did Jessie understand her father’s true position. 
She did not know how greatly reduced his means 
were, nor that even what he had in possession was 
held by a tenure which admitted of a question. 

I was thrown frequently into the society of Jessie 
on her first coming to our village, and soon felt a pre- 
judice against her on account of the air of superiority 
which she assumed, and the haughtiness of tone and 
manner too often apparent in her intercourse with 
others. 

“She has no heart,” I remember having said of her 
toa friend. ‘‘There is nothing about her to attract 
you, or cause you to love her. She is beautiful, I 
will own; but her beauty does not affect you with a 
sentiment. You look on with a certain cold admira- 
tion, but are not drawn toward her.” 

“Still, she is a pleasant, witty, intelligent girl,” 
replied the friend. ‘She has a fine flow of spirits, 
and, I must own, that I cannot help liking her with 
all her faults.” 

“Her wit is sharp enough,” I answered to this. 
“But I never call that a merit in any one. Sharp- 
witted people, I look upon as very disagreeable mem- 
bers of society. For your smart saying or cutting 
repartee, I have no fancy. Give me, above all things, 
in my friends, frankness, sincerity and sympathy. 
These are virtues against which we can lean, without 
feeling a rough corner, or being wounded by a thorn. 
Compare Alice Lane with Jessie Morris, and see how 
strong the contrast. Everything about Alice is real. 
How gentle, how loving, how earnest is her whole 
character. You sit by her side and feel that you are 
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¢ near a friend to whom, in an hour of sadness or grief, 
you could open your heart. Not so with the wild city 
hoyden, if I must speak so strongly. You would as 
soon think of casting your pearls before swine as 
uttering before her anything that your bosom held 
sacred.” 

Thus had she at first impressed me. Others liked 
her better; for she was a girl of high spirits; and 
pleased the less discriminating with her ready wit, 

$ gaiety, and off-hand mode of treating all subjects, 
even those which should never be approached with 
lightness. 

Time went on hisway. A year or two after Jess 
came to Hawthorne, I left the village, and many years 
passed before my return. For a short time [ kept up 
a correspondence with an intimate friend; but she, 
too, left the pleasant place, and from that time until 
I went back to the green and quiet valley, I knew 
nothing of what was passing there. 

How steadily, like the needle to the pole, turns the 

§ heart ever toward the home of early days. Haw- 
$ thorne was sunshine in my feelings, the loveliest spot 
on the earth. In my waking dreams, and in my night 
visions, the green places of that dear retreat were 
before me, and I could hear the birds singing as of 
) old in the quiet elm tree that stretched its giant arms 
¢ protectingly over our dwelling. Every year that went 
by, added to my desire to go back to Hawthorne. At 
! last I was permitted to make the pilgrimage. To an 
$ old friend of my mother’s, whom [ had loved as a 
¢ child, and leaned upon with affectionate confidence 
in maturer years, I wrote of my intended visit, and 
received, in answer, a warm invitation to spend in 
her family the time I passed in the village. I shall 
not soon forget the tender embrace with which she 
received me when I came, nor the few weeks I spent 
in her family. 

But, how all was changed! Nothing seemed exactly 
as of old. The elm, in whose fluttering leaves I had 
heard the wind sighing for twenty years, still stood 
with its arms stretched over the home of my child- 
hood; but it did not look as of old. In what it was 
changed I could not exactly tell; but the elm tree I 
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had seen in the many dreams of my early cottage- , is so. My two sisters have only me to look up to, 
home, was no longer before me. And so it was } and they must not look in vain. To them, I must 
everywhere. My eyes seemed to have obtained an ) now supply the place of father, mother and brother, 
intenser vision, and to look through the investing } God giving me strength.’” 

charm to the naked, skeleton reality. “Noble girl,” I could not help ejaculating. 

I shall never forget the day I walked over Haw-} My narrator proceeded— 

thorne for the first time in nearly ten years. Tomy) “I could not but utter my warm approval of her 
eyes, there remained but few of the old traces of ) generous purpose. To my question what she pur. 


beauty; and yet, the honeysuckles twined above the 
doors and windows as before, and flowers bloomed 
as thickly in the gardens. Scarcely a tree had been 
removed, and I did not miss a single dwelling the 
remembrance of which had brought to my mind a 
feeling of pleasure. But Iwas changed. I saw with 
different eyes. My affections were not there, and, 
already were my thoughts beginning to go beck toa 
distant city, ied by the attractive power of absent and 
beloved ones. 

Few real changes were there in external things 
about Hawthorne. But, when I came to ask for one 
and another whom I had known, the answers touched 
me with sadness. Death, sorrow or misfortune had 
visited many, and a change had passed upon all. 

“And what of Jessie Morris?” I asked. ‘Gay, 
giddy, thoughtless Jessie Morris?” 

‘She is still with us,” replied my friend. 

‘And the same as when I left?” 

“Oh,no. Far—very far from it. Jessie has looked 
upon the dark side of life’s picture since you were 


posed doing, she replied— 
‘«¢T have been well educated, and feel myself com- 
} petent to undertake a school.’ 

***A good school is much needed in the village,’ | 

answered, ‘and if you are ready to assume the task of 
3 instructor, I am sure you will be amply sustained.’ 
3 “*For the sake of my sisters, I am ready to do any 
} work within my ability to perform. They must not, 
} they shall not look to me in vain.’ 

‘*¢ And they will not, Iam sure,’ I said, in a voice 
of encouragement. ‘Leave this whole matter to me. 
I will see a number of my friends, and introduce the 

2 subject.’ 
* Jessie left me with a beautiful light in her pensive 
face. To me, she had never looked so lovely. Dear 
) girl! She seemed to have nestled into my very heart 
like a frightened bird. There was no difficulty in 
the way of getting up the school. In two weeks she 
opened with fifteen scholars, and has ever since had 
) her rooms full.” 
‘And does she give satisfaction?” I asked. 


here. The remnant of her father’s property, which} ‘Perfect satisfaction. There isn’t a child under 


he brought with him to Hawthorne, he was not per- § her care who does not love her, nor a parent whose 


mitted to retain. Some old claims against him were § little ones are with her, who does not feel it as a pri- 
revived, which he resisted for some years, but finally ; vilege. We couldn't do without her in Hawthorne, 


they were recovered, and everything he had was swept 


from his hands. In a year he died, and the mother of 


Jessie soon followed him. An older brother, upon 


whom the family depended, died also, and Jessie, } 


with two younger sisters to care for, was left alone.” 

“Poor girl! What a sad—sad change.” All my 
sympathies were at once awakened. 

“It was indeed a sad change. But there was still 
a sadder experience for Jessie’s heart. You remem- 
ber Edmonds?” 

‘Very well.” 

‘‘He gained her affections, and deserted her when 
sorrow and misfortune came. For onlya little while, 
however, did she droop like a beautiful flower smitten 
in the storm. She lifted her head again, although 


} Kate. Her loss would be a calamity.” 
; ‘* How like a crushing hand to a sweet flower is the 
§ pressure of adversity upon a true spirit,” said I. 
“Yes,” returned my friend, “it brings out the rich 
3 odor that lies hidden in its heart.” 
2 It does, it does! How like the odor of a crushed 
flower, must be the exquisite perfume of Jessie’s 
new life. I must see her; I must know her again. 
We must be friends as of old, but closer and dearer 
friends.” 
A few evenings afterward I met Jessie Morris. 
) My friend invited a little company to honor my visit 
to Hawthorne, and among those who came was the 
Sessa of this little sketch. I was prepared for a 
change. But it was greater than I had expected. At 


tears were on her cheeks and in her eyes. Two dear } first I was half in doubt as to her identity. While I 
sisters looked to her as the only one to love and care 2 was talking with an old acquaintance, a delicately 
for them, and they did not look in vain. It was then } formed girl entered, and with exquisite grace of move- 
that her true character began to show itself. I was § ment crossed the room to where the lady hostess of 


sitting in this room about two months after her bro- 
ther’s death, when the door opened and the dear girl 
entered. She was not dressed in mourning garments; 
they would have but mocked the sorrow that was in 
her heart. I shall not soon forget the pensive smile 
that was on her lips, as I welcomed her, nor the 
quickness with which it faded as she sat down by my 
side. The errand upon which she had come was 
mentioned without embarrassment or needless pre- 
liminaries, 

“*You may not know,’ she said, ‘that, since the 
death of my brother, all income has ceased. But it 


the evening sat. She was simply attired, and her 
light brown hair was plainly parted above her pure 
white forehead. There was not a single ornament 
$ on her person, and yet you did not feel that anything 
was wanting. But her face! I used to think her 
beautiful. When I had last seen her, there was 4 
brilliancy about her that dazzled. Now she was 
before me a very impersonation of loveliness; chaste, 
classic, pure, yet warm with intelligence and love. 
I felt my pulses bound, and my eyes moisten; for the 
cause of this great change was vividly present to my 
mind. She stood before me a being purified in the 
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fires of affliction, and I-could not, at the moment, } she was when I last saw her. Many hours did I pass 
banish the thought of all she had borne and suffered. ¢ in her society while I remained in Hawthorne, and 
But, soon, I forgot all in the delight of a sweet and ; their impression upon me can never be effaced. I 
elevating communion of thought and feeling that fol- ; trust that, when I left, the odor of that crushed flower 
lowed our renewed acquaintance. I found that Jessie { lingered in the garments of my spirit. It must be 
had indeed new views and new affections, Touch her { so, for I have had better purposes since, and a more 
where you would, there was nothing rough nor pointed. { earnest desire to seek rather the good of others than 
To do good, and to communicate in a loving, honest { my own pleasure. 
spirit, seemed to be her very life. Whenshe spoke; Sweet Jessie Morris! Adversity has not really hurt 
of affliction, and then her voice was low, intense, and { thee. It has only revealed thy inner and true life, and 
exquisitely impressive and musical, she pictured it as { made thy beauty like the beauty of angels. Thou art 
a purifying trial—a blessing rather than a curse. a form of goodness! Would that there were more in 
In a word, she seemed the very opposite of what ‘ the world like thee! 


THE DYING BOY TO HIS MOTHER. 


BY M. SHIVELEY. 


These lines are by a young contributor lately deceased. His sister sends them to us with these touching words :— 
“He wrote the poem expressly for you, but I trust that you will pardon me for sending you a copy in my own hand 
writing. It being the last poem he wrote before he died, we desire to keep the copy which he had written.” 


Dear mother—come and kiss 
Thy dying boy! for I am dying now; 

And [ would pass away to worlds of bliss, 
With kisses on my brow! 


Ay! I would go to Heaven, 
With all a mother’s love, in kisses bright 
Imprinted on my pale, pale cheeks—for even 
The angels *t would delight: 


And they would welcome me 
With their sweet songs of rapture and of praise; 
And, mother, we would all watch over thee, 
And guard thee all thy days! 


There—there! I knew—I knew 
That thou would’st haste to kiss thy dying boy! 
For well thou knowest that the angels view 
A scene like this with joy! 


Ay! and the God of Love 
Sheds an approving smile on such a scene, 

As He looks down from His bright home above 
On noble things, and mean. 


So, mother, lay thy hand 
Upon my cheek, and kiss my forehead fair; 
For I am hastening to the morning land 
To wait thy coming there. 


Now press thy lips to mine, 
That I may feel their warmth of love once more; 
But, mother, weep not thus; for joy divine 
Thrills my young bosom’s core! 








And I would see thee smile 
Upon thy darling as in days gone by: 

Let tears be shed for such as die when vile— 
Not for the pure that die! 


Sing, mother, I would hear 
That song which I so oft have hoard thee sing ; 
And let thy voice be low, and sweet, and clear, 
That ev’ry note may bring 


Heavy’n nearer to my sight, 
With all its mighty throng of angels fair, 
Array’d in flowing robes of stainless white, 
And breathing Heav’n’s pure air! 


Sit close beside my bed, 
And lay thy hand upon my marble brow: 

Begin the song—for fast the death-dews spread 
O’er my pale forehead now! 


Sing louder, mother—sing 
A little louder ; for I scarce can hear 

The tones of thy clear voice, that used to ring 
So sweetly on mine ear! 


But, mother, music sweet 
Comes from above! I hear the angels sing: 
They call me home; they bid me haste to meet 
My Saviour and my King! 


So—now—a last farewell 
To thee, my mother dear! A moment more 
And I shall be in Heaven—there to dwell 
For aye—and God adore! 


LOOK UP. 


Tarovex Death’s dark billows surging wild, 


Though clay lips powerless be, 
Only look up to Christ, my child, 


And He will look down to thee! 
And the smile of His love with radiance mild 
Will light the heaving sea! E. H. 
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A STORY OF THE DAYS OF ALCIBIADES. 


BY JOSEPH B. COBB. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 179. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHARIOT RACES. 


TxE morning opened, but not so brightly as before. 
Misty clouds floated through the Heavens, and occa- 
sional showers sprinkled the earth. The fact was 
carefully noted—and in after years when the dreams 
of the aspiring hero had attained to a zenith of brilliant 
reality, and the genius of Alcibiades had surmounted all 
obstacles opposed to its ascent—many called to mind 
the predictions then uttered, that the fate of Greece, 
under his auspices, would be as a day of sunshine and 
clouds—brilliant but transitory, fatal token of her ap- 
proaching dissolution! 

The chariot races were esteemed much higher than 
any other of the Olympic sports. The common people 
were not allowed to participate in them. To acquire 
perfection, or even to attain ordinary excellence in 
these, required a bold heart, and the most consum- 
mate skill. ‘They were contested over a track or turf, 
called the hippodrome, much larger than the stadium, 
and differing in shape. It was capable of admitting 
forty chariots at a time, and from this fact one 

) 





easily imagine the splendor and grandeur which dis- 
tinguished some of the ancient public spectacles. The 
horses were always attached abreast, of course re- 
quiring more skill to drive than if paired off according 
to modern fashions. The driver generally stood. 

It seems now to be generally settled from the writ- 
ings of ancient authors, that this sport was introduced 
among the Olympic exercises, from the fact that in 
earlier days the chariots had been used in battle by 
kings and great warriors when mingling personally in 
the fray. They were armed on the sides and under- 
neath with keen-edged scythes, and, in their resistless 
course, whole ranks of soldiers were mowed down— 
and they soon became a formidable means in turning, 
at a critical moment, the scale of victory. The shape 
ef the car was low, open behind; running only on two 
wheels, and unprovided with seats, though elegantly 
modelled and finished. 

The agonothete having taken their seats, heralds 
proclaimed the order in which the sports would take } 
place. The main contest was open for all possessed ; 
of the requisite qualifications; but the race between ) 
Alcibiades, Cynisca and the Syracusan, being one of 
a private character, when they were to direct and ) 
drive their own horses, no person else could partici- 
pate. 

And now was heard tbe rattling din of the ap- 
proaching vehicles destined to contest the first race. ‘ 


Among these were some belonging to the kings of 
Lacedemon, Macedon, Beeotia, and other neighboring 
powers. But the most conspicuous in the throng were 
the equipages of Alcibiades, magnificently adorned, 
and drawn by horses of the noblest appearance, and 
the most approved breed. In the midst of these was 
seen a car, somewhat smaller than the rest, but more 
richly decorated, to which four milk white horses of 
Arabia were attached, whose trappings glistened with 
ornaments, and whose slender limbs and glowing nos- 
trils evinced the superiority of their nature. The 
driver was comparatively a slight, but compact youth, 
fair to behcld, and clad in the gaudy and resplendent 
apparels of Persia. The complexion of this youth 
was most unusually swarthy—but as the wind would 
part the locks of dark brown hair, a close observer 
might have perceived a singular contrast in the snowy 
whiteness of the neck. He directed his mettled steeds 
with ease and grace, and his delicate foot was firmly 
planted to sustain the exertion of curbing their fiery 
ardor. This chariot Alcibiades had entered in the 
front rank to contend for the first prize—and many 
wondered that he should thus risk his fortunes, by 
trusting so seemingly incompetent and fragile a youth. 

The agonothetee now proceeded to cast lots, in order 
to ascertain upon whom the choice of position should 
fall, which was by no means an indifferent circum- 
stance to the victory. In making the turn at the ex- 
tremity of the hippedrome, a boundary stone had to 
be doubled—and consequently the car on the left, 
passing nearer to the point than those on the right, 
gained most considerable advantage. To turn this 
angle was a nice proceeding—and in fact was the 
great point in the race, as it was eminently the point 
of danger.* 

The lots were so distributed that the chariot of Alei- 
biades ‘was thrown near the extreme right—and thus 
far fate was against him. The car of the Spartan king 
occupied the preferred post. But nothing daunted, the 
Athenian whispered softly to his youthful charioteer, 
“you know the stake for which we contend—you see 
the danger before you. Keep your eye steadily on the 
progress of the race, and take advantage as occasion 
offers.” The youth bowed a smiling assent, whirled 
his steeds suddenly round, and dashed gallantly for- 
ward to the place assigned him. 

The chariots were now arranged in a long line, ac- 
cording to lot, twenty in number, with short intervals 





* See Book 18th of Homer’s Illiad, where Nestor advises 
his son. 
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between each vehicle, the line slightly curving from 
the left so as to make some more equality. Ata given 
signal they started simultaneously from the carceres, 
amidst the shouts and cheerings of the crowd. The 
Beotian and Macedonian, stationed on the right, took 
the lead; the Spartan and those nearest him still 
managing to maintain their vaniage ground. But the 
chariot of Alcibiades was seen gradually to fall be- 
hind, which continued to be the case for the first and 
second rounds, and it was generally believed that the 
Persian youth was incompetent to manage his horses, 
whose rearing and champing evinced their restless- 
ness under restraint. It was, however, by no means 
the fact, for the youth having before him, now, the 
whole appearance and situation of the race, aban- 
doned suddenly the reins to his impatient steeds, and 
his artful and sagacious plan was rapidly developed 
by the consequences. ‘The other chariots being now 
scattered at long intervals during the whole line of 
the course, the Persian, encouraging the ardor of his 
fresh steeds, passed successively one after the other, 
until he found at last only the Spartan ahead. Seeing 
the near approach of the youth, and having witnessed 
and quickly comprehended his manceuvre, the infu- 
riated driver goaded forward his panting horses as his 
antagonist swept onward in his rear, aiming directly 
for the inner track near the point. The latter easily 

proved the overmatch, and the foaming white steeds, 
with heads erect and nostrils dilated, were seen far in 

advance, and rapidly nearing the goal. Roaring with } 
rage, and maddened with disappointment at having lost 

a victory in the very moment of anticipated triumph, 

the angry Spartan, in his confused and desperate at- 

tempt, had wheeled his chariot directly athwart the ; 
line of the stadium. In a momeni more he had disap- 

peared in the clouds of dust raised by the rush of his 

antagonists behind, and his horses were seen wildly 

careering along the track with only a fragrant of the 

splendid car, which they had so proudiy drawn at the 

beginning. 

The flashing eyes of Agesilaus—the proud, disdain- 
ful looks of Cynisca told of the mortification which 
rankled within, as the Persian youth dexterously drew 
up his victorious Arabians amidst the universal greet- 

And the green chaplets bound the brow of the Athe- 
nian, and he tenderly led away the trembling, fragile 
youth, whose genius alone had conquered difficulties 
and chances which all thought insurmountable, and > 
had secured a triumph which all thought was lost. 

“Thanks to thy bold and masterly conception, my 
Sweet one!” whispered Alcibiades, as gaining the pri- 
vate pavilion the young girl threw off her disguise, 
and sank pale and almost breathless into his arms. 
“Nothing was ever more beautifully done—a more 
complete movement in detail was never witnessed or 
brought to so successful a result. But I must use a 
_ trying and hazardous plan, no matter what be- 

— 

The second and third honors were lost to the Athe- 
nian. 
finale of the exercises. The crowd pressed around 
more densely as the heralds proclaimed that the race 

17* ; 


ings of the spectators. 
And now had come the exciting moment—the grand 


of Alcibiades, the Syracusan and Cynisca would now 
be contested. Anxiety was deeply pictured in every 
face—the agonothete themselves looked more agi- 
tated—as the distinguished contestants were stationed 
at the carceres. Fate was again opposed to the Athe- 
nian—for he was now thrown on the extreme right, 
the Syracusan having obtained the left, whilst Cynisca 
of course occupied the centre. 

Four coal black steeds, remarkable for immense 
muscular developments, answered to the rein of Alci- 
biades. His chariot was also of ponderous size, and 
glittered with the massive, rich gildings. One would 
have supposed that the weight of the vehicle would 
necessarily impede its celerity—though none ques- 
tioned the sagacity of the Athenian—yet many won- 
dered. Nothing more splendid or better appointed 
had ever been seen upon the hippodrome than this 
equipage. Those of Cynisca and Calimachus were 
indeed remarkably beautiful and symmetrical—but 
no comparison was instituted against the Athenian’s, 
for who could cope with the far-famed Alcibiades! 

The signal was again given, and again the chario- 
teers whirled off in the exciting race. The contestants 
were apparently quite evenly matched, for after the 
first round as the vehicles passed the throne of the 
judges, no discergible advantage had been gained by 
either. It was observed, however, that the Athenian 
having the extreme right end had gradually approached 
the centre, throwing the fair Spartan much nearer to 
Calemachus. 

“By Jove,” said a stout Athenian, “I had strange 
thoughts from the first as to the motives which in- 
fluenced the choice of those clumsy, overgrown horses 
and that huge car.”’ 

“Be sure that movement bodes danger to one of 
them,” said his companion. ‘“ Alcibiades is not wont 
to make a mischoice—but Heavens, look now!” 

This last remark had been elicited by a glance has- 
tily thrown at the chariots, which now had assumed 
a most perilous and thrilling attitude. The wily Athe- 
nian had thought that speed was not alone to be relied 
on in a contest of the character which he was now 
engaged in—and his fertile mind had fallen upon an 
expedient at once sagacious and fearful. The cha- 
riots, passing in the last round, had been forced more 
closely to each other, and from the direction of the 
Athenian’s eye and his evident aim, it was seen that 
they must come together at or near the boundary 
point, and produce by a concussion the most immi- 
nent danger to the parties. The plan of Alcibiades, 
and the objects of his selection were now penetrated, 
and the judges and privileged spectators rose to their 
feet breathless with anxiety, for all foresaw the inevi- 
table and fatal result should that plan be heartlessly 
pursued. 

The antagonists approached the critical point; a 
shudder thrilled through every bosom as the pon- 
derous chariot was seen still pressing to the others. 
The beautiful and intrepid Spartan madly urged her 
spirited steeds to avoid the threatened danger and ob- 
tain the lead. Her long, luxuriant hair floated wildly 
in the breeze raised by the speed of her career; and 
her fine voice was heard encouraging the Syracusan 
to maintain his speed and position, that the beundary 
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might be safely passed. But she had made her dis- , to perform their duty~and the loftiest names which 
eovery too late—the black coursers were too near i graced the calendars of Athens, and gave greatest 
upon them—and now an adroit movement of Alci- § lustre to its pages, Were seen mingling in the giddy 
biades threw her chariot full against that of Calima- { throng which drew that car to the gorgeous quarters 
chus, and his own interlocked with them. A ghastly ( of its ambitious owner. 
pallor had overspread the features of the Spartan girl, { But there was one who joined not in this applause. 
whilst the wild looks of the frightened Syracusan } It was the proud, revengeful Nicias, the jealous rival 
betokened his sense of the danger. ‘ of Alcibiades. Turning to his companions he said, 
They were now opposite the column—the black { exultingly, “(probably he will not find another bar. 
coursers were suddenly and violently reined inward, { barous and ingenious expedient to bring him down 
and a crash grated on the ear. ‘ triumphantly from the Areopagus! The holiest laws 
The terrible shock was too much for the slender and } of Heaven and of Athens have been ruthlessly defied 


elegant vehicles of his antagonists, but that cf Alci- ; this day by that man, and yet must he be let alone for 
biades was unhurt. The terrified Calimachus leaped { the present. His destiny will reach its climax, but at 
forward, but in the attempt to sheer one danger he § the first turn he shall be brought to a heavy account,” 
rashly plunged into another. He missed his aim and **Yet you surely do not contemplate bringing these 
fell—his feet became entangled in the trappings of } charges against one so beloved by the populace?” 
the horses, and in an instant more he was trampled ‘ asked Clitus. 

and mangled to death. § ‘Ay, does he,” said a stern voice near them— 


The most lively anxiety was now felt on all sides ; ‘envy ventures far against those who excite her rabid 
for the fate of the heroic Cynisca, who could be seen fires. I warned Nicias that his prediction might be 
still standing on a fragment of her chariot, but whose § fulfilled. The terrors of the Areopagus, and the wiles 
horses, yet more hampered and pressed by the artful ‘ of enemies will be alike unable to destroy the ‘ power 
mancuvres of the Athenian, were rearing and plung- § of his influence.’ Govern thyself, Athenian.” 
ing in the endeavor to extricate themselves. Two of { And the offended Socrates walked off. Years after- 
them had been frightfully wounded in the confusion, ¢ ward the recollection of this rebuke by Nicias caused 
and were utterly intractable. ‘ ; the philosopher to drink his cup of hemlock. 

And now the black steeds, almost unmanageable; And the games were now ended. Tents were 
themselves, seemed to be charging full against them: ? struck, and all moved for their distant homes. The 
the fragment of the carriage was crushed against the plans of Alcibiades had succeeded—his crafly aim 
column, and the wounded horses fell under the pres- { was accomplished. 
sure. Just then when all were looking with intense The Spartans nursed the rancor which so many 
and appalling horror to see the Spartan sink before disasters had begotten within their bosoms, and soon 
the dread fate which menaced her, Alcibiades was { after, when the proud Cynisca, fretting under her 
seen to stoop, and quick as lightning he grasped with ; defeut, hastened her end by unlawful means, her ad- 
his left hand the waist of the beautiful woman, and } miring countrymen erected a magnificent monument 
held her safely before the astonished crowd, whilst ‘ to commemorate her life and deeds, and burned for 
his huge coursers thundered forward to the goal, ‘ the renewal of strife to satisfy their feelings for re- 
closely pursued by the.remaining horses of Cynisca. ‘ yenge. And they were soon gratified. 

And the venerable and affectionate Socrates shed 5 
tears of joy as Alcibiades gallopped triumphantly to 
the throne of the judges, and deposited his lovely CHAPTER V. 
burthen in the arms of her royal brother. But he } 
whispered to Hipponicus, the intended father-in-law as 
of his pupil—‘“‘ah, my friend, Greece will feel the Ir was a lovely summer morning, and the feathered 
consequences of this day’s sport in more ways than songsters carolled gaily as they took their flight—and 
one. Trifles, light as air, often produce the most ¢ the air was balmy and fresh from the dews of the past 
serious results. Watch that frown which hangs like ¢ $ night, which yet glistened on the shrubs and flowers. 
a dark shadow on the face of the haughty Agesilaus— { The glories of the rising sun bespangled the gorgeous 
see the ominous groups of Spartans separated from $ horizon of the East, and the mists were fast vanishing 
the throng, and conversing with impassioned ges- before his severe rays from the bright bosom of the 
tures! These things bode no good. Did you ob-) Egean sea. 
serve that priestess of Ceres as she covered her face} Again a splendid galley, loosed from its moorings 
with the black veil when our champion rescued the } at the city, sped swiftly over the waves, and made 
woman? Thousands noticed it, and it will be taken { for the opposite shores of Eubea. But it was not the 
as asad omen. Mark whatIsay! The lessons of the } galley which bore the lover of the fair priestess t0 
Peloponesian war will be renewed on fated Greece, $ brighten her solitude with his presence, and fill her 
and Athens will have a master, and both will date { young heart with joy. A large company of both sexes 
from this Olympiad.” § filled the benches of the galley, and in their midst wes 

At this moment the judges crowned Alcibiades $ a destined bride, going to consult the auguries in the 
again with the olive wreath; and the elated Athenians § private temple of Apollo. 
raised a loud shout of victory. They broke through} And the shore was gained—the barque tied up—the 
all restraint, they gathered in crowds around the car of | proud Greek maiden knelt alone before the altar on 
the victor—the black horses were no longer allowed ¢ which the holy incense had been sprinkled, and which 
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held the reeking bowels of the hymenial victim. 
Calyx frowned upon the devotee with a well dis- 
sembled but withering look; whilst his trembling and 
agitated daughter, with her mantle drawn over her 
fair, pale face, sat not far from him. 

“Young maiden,” said the priest in a stern, solemn 
wice, “I cannot promise much for thy marriage from 3 
the signs vouchsafed by the immortal god. But this I 
may venture to tell thee. Thy lord will rise to high 
and dazzling eminence in the state, but the neg!ected 
bride will not partake of his glory; Athens will find 5 
a master in the husband—and behold a slave in the } 
wife. The gods, from some cause, are angry—a sac- 
rifice and offering are needed to appease them. The 
union can never be blest—but let thy father bestow 
a part of his riches upon Apollo, and offer the eusto- 
mary sacrifice to the chaste Diana. Then may favor 
be granted—and thy peace secured. This is all I am 
permitted to say.” 

The maiden rose—more pale than when she had 
entered—and the party moved away. Her father had 
been present, and liked not the haughty and forbid- 
ding tone of the priest. 

“ And dost thou know, stern priest,” he asked, “‘who 
is destined to lead home my daughter as his wife?” 

“What matters it to me who the bridegroom shall 
be?” said Calyx. ‘Is it my part to show subservieney 
to individuals in making known the will of the im- 
mortals! Go, proud man, and were it the Archon 
himself the answer shou!d still be the same.” 

The priestess drew aside her veil, and as she sur- 
veyed the retreating figure of the bride, she sighed 
and hung her head. 

Poor girl, she was but a woman, and with woman’s 
affections she feared to trust the words of her lover, 
when he told her that he sought not the marriage from 
love, but for the power and influence it would bring 
to him. Calesthena shuddered to think that the idol 
whom she adored would soon be bound by vows other 
than he had so often plighted to herself. But the as- 
piring man had formed his plan, and woman, although 
the pastime of his idle hours, was not allowed, in his 
moments of cool reflection, to cast a shadow in the 
path of his ambition. The fair Melian knew him 
well—she shared his confidence—she felt that his best 
affections were hers—she loved hiin beyond all power 
of control, and she resigned herself to share his destiny 
as he himself should determine. 

That same night the spacious dwelling of the Hip- 
ponicus was illumined with unusual splendor. Many } 





guests were assembled, and the wine flowed freely, 
and congratulations were flatteringly showered upor. 
the father, at the brilliant existence which opened 
before his daughter as the bride of Alcibiades. 

And the chaste Diana was appeased; the fair bride 
was conducted with torches amidst the noise and 
bustle of an Athenian wedding to her new home, and 
all were delighted, and all envied the bright prospects 
of Hippante. And the night had passed—and morning 
came—and again friends and relations assemb!ed to 
greet the newly married couple. 

But the nuptial couch was tenanted only by the 
blushing bride. The groom had left her at an early 
hour. All wondered, and none wondered more the 
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Hippante at the coldness and apparent want of anima- 
tion her lord had shown. She thought of the priest. 
The marriage was consummated—the husband was 
satisfied—and now other ends were to be attained— 
and he thought not of calming the disappointment of 
the bride, or allaying the wonder of friends. The 
wife was forgotten in the strife for glory. 

Had Calesthena but known this how lightly would 
her warm heart have pulsated! 

The secret soon transpired. The Spartan ambas- 
sadors were in Athens. The object of their mission 
was generally known, and deep anxiety pervaded 
that vast city. 

That very morning an audience was to be granted 
them before the popular assembly, and crowds had 
already collected to witness the proceeding, and learn 
the fate of Greece. The senate had been made ac- 
quainted with the full extent of their powers, and now 
the subject was to be brought before the people. 

The Spartans made their appearance, and Alcibia- 
des, already impressed with the dignity of his standing 
in this branch of the national councils, demanded of 
them the object and extent of their commission. Un- 
expectedly to nearly all, and especially to the senate, 
before whom they bad made an expressly contrary 
statement, the Spartans now declared that their powers 
were by no means full, and that the proceedings could 
only be regarded as a preliminary to future negotia- 
tions. The crafty aspirant, affecting a transport of 
indignation, and turning his fierce eyes upon the asto- 
nished Spartans, flashing with fire and glowing with 
resentment, arraigned the audacity of a prople who 
thus dared to sport with Athens, by sending to her 
councils men who knew not what they did, and who 
contradicted one day what they had asserted another. 

‘And can you still, Athenians,’ continued he, 
“tamely submit to such indignities? In the conduct 
of these men you behold reflected the usual duplicity 
of their republic. And what has not Sparta done to 
insult and provoke you? This abominable peace of 
Nicias shows the character of the man, and should be 
cursed by Athenians. Not a stipulation iteenjoined 
has been complied with on our side, whilst we have 
yielded everything to their rapacity. With the oath 
of alliance with us yet fresh on their lips, they form 
a league with Thebes, your ancient and inveterate 
foe. They promised to restore Panactium—but they 
first dismantled its walls and laid low its fortifications. 
Many neighboring towns were to have been surren- 
dered to you—yet the soldiers of Sparta still revel in 
their streets. And can you endure in your midst, 
after this, such determined traitors and foes?” and he 
pointed to Nicias and the Spartan envoys. ‘No, 
Athenians, let the vile peace of Nicias be forever 
annulled. If Sparta draws the sword, we will not 
sheathe it until we have covered with shame all her 
truckling partizans in this city. We will defy her.” 

Words like these, spoken with all the fervor of ex- 
cited patriotism—and in the style so peculiar to Alci- 
biades—went to the hearts of the Athenians already 
prepossessed by his glory, and the disconcerted ambas- 
sadors fled precipitately from the assembly, whilst the 
name of Alcibiades was rung in the air. ’ 

And none suspected that the credulous Sparians 
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had been made the dupes of an artifice planned by 
Alcibiades—that their perjury was the result of his 
intrigues, None dreamed of the unholy ambition 
which burned like a quenchless fire within his bosom, 
or of his resolve to find some pretext which would 
again kindle the expiring flames of the Peloponesian 
war. Here chance had found him—and he was suc- 
cessful. 

And Athens paid dearly for the honors showered 
upon her rising hero, and Greece felt for many years 
the weight of wars directed by the genius, and sus- 
tained with rare address by a gifted intriguer and bold 
tyrant. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE COURT OF AREOPAGUS. 


Tue reader must now run some few years ahead 
with us in this our truthful chronicle of past times. 
We must pass over the fierce battles, the bloody fields 
which raised the glorious fortunes of Alcibiades, and 
wasted the strength of Greece. 

The car of fortune does not always turn forward; 
we must now trace its backward rotations, and find 
the reverses in this hitherto brilliant career. 

The twilight of a calm summer’s evening had set- 
tled around—and the fair city of Attica presented a 
scene of singular commotion. From every quarter 
long, dense masses of people were seen moving in 
one common direction, and, by degrees, converging 
like parallel lines on an open plain near the foot of 
Mar’s Hill. It was evident that some unusual event 
had taken place, which created the most intense in- 
terest. The dusky figures seen by the uncertain light 
seemed like so many airy spectres increasing every 
moment in size and number. And not a lamp was 
visible. 

On the summit of the celebrated mount, and in the 
open air the members of the court of Areopagus had 
taken their seats, all venerabie from age and the dis- 
tinguished offices they had filled. The struggling 
moonbeains which penetrated the intervals of the 
grove, was the only light which fell upon that solemn 
scene. Silence reigned around, broken only now 
and then by a summons from the officer of the court, 
directed to the various witnesses who ranged them- 
selves in front of the court. Among these was seen 
Socrates, Calyx, the priest, and Hipponicus, the 
father-in-law of Alcibiades. This excited no small 
curiosity—the sight of the venerable men appearing 
as witnesses before the highest tribunal known to the 
laws. 

All eyes were fixed upon the silver stones, on which 
sat the accused and their accuser preparatory for trial. 
On one of these appeared Alcibiades, the greatest 
general of Greece, the petted favorite of Athens. But 
none who observed the proud glance of his bold eye, 
or the severe dignity of his demeanor, would have 
taken him for the accused. No unseemly and repen- 
tant habiliment covered him, as was usual with all 
on trial—but with his accustomed self-will he had 
refused to appear before the court in other than his 
military apparel, covered over with the mantle he 
had worn on his last triumphant return from the 











scenes of his glory. Strange sight for thatage! The 
most renowned leader of his time—the most powerful! 
man in Greece quietly seated to undergo a trial before 
the tribunals of his country. 

Not far from the here, occupying the seat which sig- 
nified Innocence, was the beautiful priestess of Apollo, 
clag in the purple vestments of her office, the fellow 
prisoner of her distinguished lover. Nothing of ex. 
ternal emotion was visible in that fair countenance, 
yet the girl had some misgivings, and trusted alone to 
the power and infl of Alcibiades to rescue her 
from the perilous situation in which she was placed. 

Their accuser was the malignant Nicias—and the 
lustrous eye of the fallen hero flashed with anger as 
he beheld his unrelenting enemy calmly seated before 
him, apparently enjoying the triumph of having hum- 
bled his pride. And no light was there to reveal the 
cowering shudder which thrilled the frame of Nicias, 
as the fierce glance of his terrible rival pierced him 
in the moonbeams. He saw in the anxious faces and 
unusual excitement which surrounded the tribunal, 
the popularity of him whom he had denounced, and 
trembled to think of the retribution which might yet 
be visited upon him. 

The tumult subsided—the hum of voices ceased as 
the revered Socrates submitted himself to the accu- 
ser’s advocate for examination. 

‘*Socrates,” said the advocate, ‘‘thou knowest the 
nature of the indictment which renders Alcibiades 
odious to this tribunal. He is accused by Nicias of 
seditious conduct, impiety, and illicit connection with 
@ priestess of our holy religion. These, under our 
laws, are serious charges. Answer then the ques- 
tions which I propound as thy duty to those laws 
demands. And firstly, dost thou know of such con- 
nection existing as charged?” 

1] have long known of the favor shown by Alci- 
biades to the priest and his daughter,” answered the 
sage, gravely. ‘It is neither my duty nor my desire 
to trace crime.” 

“Canst thou tell aught as to the objects of the visits 
made by him (the accused) to Eubea after night?” 

“Such visits were frequently made—I did not fol- 
low him.” 

“These visits then were always made after night?” 

“T am not aware that the gods have excluded mor- 
tals from paying their devotional visits after night. [ 
know many who have visited the temple at all hours 
of day and night.” 

‘Is Alcibiades then so pious that he should perform 
his devotions at hours so unseemly?” 

“The answer to that must come from his own con- 
science. Thou hast no right to ask such, and the 
sneer is unworthy and shameful as directed against 
an accused person.” 

“We seek not to be admonished—we wish thy 
testimony. Thou wert at the Olympic games with 
Alcibiades when he won the prize from the Spartan 
woman? Now who occupied the small pavilion 
which was attached to his own on that occasion?” 

“T am surely required to answer strange questions. 
I am not acquainted with the domestic arrangements 
of my friend. I saw none but dogs about the pavilion 
you allude to.” 
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As the sage made this answer, Nicias moved con- 
yalsively as if rising to his feet—but at a sign from 
the advocate he again resumed his position. Socrates 
smiled sarcastically as he met the eye of Alcibiades, 
who had also noticed the uneasiness of his accuser. 

“Well parried,”’ said the advocate; ‘‘one would 
suppose that subtlety as an advocate and not philo- 
sophy was thy study. We know that a dog guarded 
this tent—so much the more suspicious. I ask if thou 
canst tell who staid within?” 

“J have served with Alcibiades in the field against 
our enemies—I have ever shared his hospitality—and 
I have known him for many years—I never went 
where he did not invite me when under his cover—I 
am not able to answer the question, as I never was 
within the tent myself—{ have but little curiosity, and 
never am impertinent. Few others can say as much.” 

“Canst thou tell who it was, disguised as a Persian, 
that drove the chariot of Alcibiades in his first race?” 

“Thou hast surely mistaken my calling. Is-it for 
me to inquire into the character or identity of grooms 
and charioteers? I was the guest of my friend—not 
his sentry.” 

A short consultation now ensued between Nicias 
and the advocate, and then the latter dismissed the 
philosopher, despairing of all attempts, however well 
disguised, to disarm his self-possession or shake his 
fidelity. 
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The members had resumed their seats, and now the 
officer in attendance proceeded to tell the state of the 
votes. 

Breathless silence prevailed—not a whisper was 
heard throughout that vast and crowded assembly. 
And Alcibiades betrayed no sign of emotion as his 
doom was being determined: the beauty of that face 
was radiant as when he had entered Athens, a short 
time before, at the head of his victorious bands. 
Aware of the contrivances by which his arrest had 
been effected, he had scarcely from the first doubted 
the issue of his trial—and he fortified his mind with 
all the native firmness which distinguished him, de- 
termined to crush, even in that fearful emergency, the 
anticipated triumph of his enemies. He had whis- 
pered courage and consolation in the ear of his droop- 
ing companion, and the spirited girl had regained her 
self-possession as the critical moment drew nearer. 
A flush of excitement tinged her delicate cheek—but 
the worst had now passed—and she feared nothing to 
come so long as Alcibiades was by her side. 

Amidst this solemn stillness the decision of the court 
was made known. The black balls far outnumbered 
the white—the accused were condemned. 

An exulting smile curled the lip of Nieias and his 
satellites—and the proud heart of Alcibiades was 
smitten to the quick. He had fought with honor the 
batiles of his country—he was the terror of her ene- 


Hipponicus was called. Inflamed with resentment $ mies—and he, the descendant of a long line of illus 


at the neglect his daughter had experienced during 
her married life, and burning with desire for ven- 


geance, the father of Hippante recited a string of 
facts which satisfied all minds of the truth of the third 


charge against Alcibiades. 

Calyx was summoned—and the dejected priest step- 
ped forth to undergo a fearful examination, the result 
of which might ruin himself—blast his only child— 
and cloud the prospects forever of his distinguished 
friend and benefactor. But at this stage of the pro- 
ceeding the advocate of Alcibiades, hitherto perfectly 
sileni, arose and eloquently objected to the introduc- 
tion of a father as witness in a eause in which his 
child was a party. The laws recognised no such 
unnatural principle—and humanity sickened at the 
bare idea. The testimony of the priest in any event 
must affect the daughter, and he motioned for his dis- 
charge. The plea was sustained, and the priest retired. 

Other witnesses, less friendly to the accused, were 
introduced, and one by one the charges against Alci- 
biades were substantiated. He was convicted of se- 
ditious attempts—of having by an act of treachery 
brought about a renewal of the Peloponesian war-—of 
having shown on many occasions flagrant irreverence 
for the gods—of having violated the sanctity of temples 
by holding illegal intercourse with a priestess. 

The brazen urn which stood in front was opened, 
and the judges by turns deposited their votes. This 
was done by black and white stones, the color of 
which always denoted the decision. These stones 
were drawn from urns which stood on either side of 
the one in which the votes were cast, and as this 
court always held its sessions after night, the white 
pebbles were distinguished from the black by holes 
bored through them. 
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trious ancestry, now condemned for treachery—and 
at furthest, for crimes trivial and inconsiderable when 
weighed in the balance against his meritorious ser- 
vices. 

His haughty spirit revolted—and rising from his 
seat, he addressed the Areopagites and the assembly 
in the forcible and laconic style so peculiarly his own. 

‘ Athenians, the early days of my life have been de- 
voted to the service of your country. The best blood 
of my heart has been freely poured out in fighting your 
battles, and in leading your armies. I bear wounds 
of which I am proud—and the scars which they have 
left are proofs of my devotion. But I have lived too 
long. I have lived to feel the sting of ingratitude at 
the hands of my countrymen whom I have loved so 
well. Insidious counsels and envious intrigues have 
prevailed in circles where the pure light of justice 
has been wont to shine in solitary beauty. Old and 
arduous services are forgotten in imaginary crimes, 
conceived by base and jealous rivals, and are passed 
over for a few slight oflenees perverted by malignant 
foes. Justice has been melted down into unwarran- 
table and stern rigor—clemency no longer adorns the 
shrines where once she loved to dwell. Virtue sigh- 
ing has departed, and the light of her benificent pre- 
sence no longer illumines the darkness which has 
crept in to supplant her. 

‘*T have been hunted and pursued for years like some 
wild beast—and the testimony elicited this day proves 
the fact. Those who love me have been watched 
and persecuted with the single view of striking me. 
My best friends have been forced to appear before 
you to answer the base purposes of my enemies. 
Wisdom and philosophy have been insulted in the 
person of the revered Socrates—the natural affections 
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of the heart have been sported with in the person; The fair girl kept by the side of her lover, and her 
of one dedicated to a holy calling. This has been } step was firm and light as the mountain fawn, and 
done to subserve the most wicked ends—I have been } there was no wavering in her gait. 
spared in no particular. What then am I tothink? { The sea-shore was gained—the barge of Alcibiades 
Can I forget the land of my birth, the country in } awaited them—and at that solitary, cheerless hour of 
whose service imperishable glory has covered my 3 the night he bade farewell to the land of his glory and 
name? No, but I can despise and defy the counsels } his fortunes, whilst his countrymen bewailed his hard 
by which she is governed—and seek in other climes { fate. 
the peace which is denied me here. [lovethe people } The oars splashed in the bright waters—the light 
—they have honored me with their constant affection, } boat bounded onward in its course—and the lovers, 
and I shall not forget them. I know your laws, Athe- } seated side by side, were conveyed swiftly away on 
nians, and I will abide them. I choose my fate before } the broad bosom of the sea. And then from the dis- 
that choice is submitted to me. I go into voluntary } tance, sweet, plaintive notes wafted in mellow ca- 
exile. This young woman shall go with me. She } dences, fell upon the ear. It was the rich voice of 
shall not stay to suffer for my sake, and become the } Calesthena warbling a wild, melancholy air of her 
prey of revengeful intriguers. I know what I do— ‘own Melas. A dark figure, but dimly discernible, 
let him who dares, attempt to stop me.” was seen standing in the stern, waving his adieus to 
Thus saying, he heathed his gl ing sword, { the shores of his fatherland—the last dip of the oars 
and turning so as to display his full military costume, } was heard. and amidst the vast waves of the Egean, 
Alcibiades with that impetuosity and boldness which { beneath the pale beams of the midnight moon, the 
so eminently, on all occasions, characterized him, } dejected Athenians lost sight of the renowned hero, 
seized Calesthena and advanced into the midst of } whose brilliant exploits and splend:d genius had 
the spectators. They opened their ranks before his } shed undying lustre upon his country, and whose 
strides. great name alone was a bulwark against all her 
Some attempts at resisting his progress were made } enemies. 
by Nicias and his followers—but the people gathered } And now we must leave the exiles to the fates 
around their favorite, and followed his footsteps with } which awaited them. At another day we may pic- 
mingled admiration and grief. It would have been } ture the years of solitude thus passed by the Athenian 
dangerous, even in the august presence of the Areo- $ hero—his triumphant return, and his last days. 
pagites, to have interposed any obstacle to his retreat. , 








DUN EVENING IS FALLING. 


TO MARY. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Dun evening is falling, 
The shadows are gliding, 
Like phantoms o’er forest, 
And mountain and lea; 
The moon with her white shield 
Of light is dividing 
The clouds, as a bark ploughs 
The sunbeamy sea. 


Thou art near, thou art near in 
My moments of sadness— 

Thy voice is breathed low through 
The mist of my dreams; 

In its sunshine, its triumph, 
Its loneliness—madness, 

Come thy tones o’er my soul like 
The music of streams. 


Thou art near, thou art near in 
The far-running pinions 

Of winds wafting verdure 
And song to our clime; 


With sweet tales of the South, 
The Spring's sunny dominions— 

Bright islets, blue waves, groves 
Of orange and lime. 


Theu art near in each flower that ’midst 
Dew-beaded grasses, 
Lifts its eye to the stars from 
The garden or vale; 
Each songster that courts 
The free breeze as it passes, 
Hath mention of thee in 
Its vanishing tale. 


Dun evening is fa\iing— 
The valleys grow dimmer— 
The white lips of the Past 
Murmur dumbly to me; 
Earth glides into darkness, 
The forest-tops glimmer, 
Whilst the leaves and warm stars 
Speak in whispers of thee. 





THE TWO SHREDS OF HAIR. 


BY MRS. D. 


A sete lock of hair—glossy and black as night 
coiled into a delicate curl, and nestled down in the 
folds of this snowy paper, like the wing of a raven 
resting upon a fleecy cloud! A single tress of jetty 
hair, soft and silken—strange that it should thus touch 
the chain of memory link by link till it vibrates almost 
painfully—strange that it should awaken such emo- 
tions, and cause my heart to beat thus heavily. And 
yet it is not very strange after all; for the pale, fair 
fingers that placed this little treasure in mine, and the 
fairer brow that once wore the black lock, have long 
been cold in death. 

Sweet Caroline—thine was a bright but brief exist- 
ence. Too gentle and pure for this dark world, thy 
spirit early plumed its wings for Heaven. She was 
atall, graceful girl, with a brow of marble pureness, 
and an eye softer than the young gazelle’s. I have 
often gazed into those dark, gentle orbs, and tried to 
fathom their deep and wonderful expression; but I 
could not. There was something in their glance, 
though they beamed only in love and trustfulness, 
something which was not of earth. There was always 
a rose tinge upon her cheek, and a deeper dye on 
either lip; and then the long, jetty, shining braids of 
her hair twined so gracefully about her fine head, and 
their deep shadows made the whiteness of her brow 
and neck almost dazzling. Yes—she was beautiful, 
and each low tone of her soft voice fell upon the ear 
like the trembling echo of a harp, musical and thril- 
ling. 

Her home was in the bosom of bright, fair Connec- 
ticut; and its green hills ana flowery vales, with the 
melody of its gliding streamlets, had been her com- 
panions, and the music she loved; and from the sweet 
influences surrounding her bad her soul taken a tinge 
of romance and of sadness, which made the light of 
her lovely face all the more attractive and winning. 
At last my own dear friend left the home of her girl- 
hood, and left her girlhood too. She stood at the holy 
altar with the chosen of her young heart, and spake 
the solemn vow which made her another’s. A tear- 
drop dimmed her eye, and a paleness came over her 
cheek as she stooped to imprint upon her sick mother's 
brow the parting kiss; and her breath was quick and 
almost suffocating as she unlocked the entwining arms 
of her only sister from her neck, and turned from her 
anxious, tearful face. But a low voice whose faintest 
tones was melody to her trusting soul, soon banished 
the gl istening gems from her cheeks and brought back 
the sunshine of joy to her drooping eyes. The dear 
one came in all her loveliness, and with her bright 
dreams to our own beautiful village—to be one among 
us—and now face to face we whispered of the past, 
and wreathed bright garlands of hope for the future. 
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Months passed on, and the light of her eye was yet 
undimmed—ay, it gathered intenser brightness. The 
glow on her cheek became richer, and I sometimes 
fancied the sweet, gentle voice grew tremulous and 
weaker; though I hoped it was a mere fancy. Sum- 
mer had again thrown her wreath of many flowers 
over the brow of nature, and each sheltered nook 
rung with the echo of fairy music, while the green 
valleys and sunny hill-sides blushed and smiled be- 
neath their burden of clustering bicssoms. There was 
a smile too upon the lips of the young bride, as she 
walked forth to inhale the delicious odor that filled 
the air almost to heaviness. But her step was not as 
light, her heart not as joyous as in the happy past. A 
cold and withered hand was upon her heart-strings, 
and soon she yielded to its merciless touch. Like 
a flower she faded, as silently, as peacefully. We 
hardly knew that death was by till she had ceased to 
breathe, and lay cold and sti!l, but oh, how beautiful 
in his icy arms. There was a crushing of hearts that 
had bowed to an earthly idol, a withering of blissful 
dreams, a bending to earth of broken spirits. There 
was an infant wail; but the tremulous cry fell un- 
heeded upon the young mother’s ear. Her quivering 
lips had pressed the last cold kiss upon its tender 
brow, and now she had tuned her harp in Heaven. 
it was a rural spot near her childhood haunts where 
they laid the lovely clay to rest; and ina few months 
the dead babe slept upon the mother's bosom, while 
over the blossom and the bud flowers less beautiful, 
but frail like them, shed their soft perfume. She has 
passed from the dark and cheerless world, but the 
gentle memory of my youthful schoolmate, my chosen 
friend, is yet fresh and green in my heart of hearts. 

With this long, soft curl of auburn came a thou- 
sand bright and happy thoughts. It is not exactly 
auburn; yet there is a mingling of go/d with the rich 
brown; and I fancy now that I see the slender thing 
waving with its fellow ringlets over a pure, fair fore- 
head, shading eyes of deepest grey. With this tress 
comes to my mind a snowy cottage nestled within a 
shadowy, grassy vale, at the foot of that tall, bold 
mountain in good, dear Vermont. The air is so pure 
and fresh, and the summer breeze so soft and musical 
on that mountain’s summit, and then the broad, green 
valley below, with its clustering white cottages and 
its velvet lawns, and the winding river, whose silver 
waters sparkle in the sunlight—all, a// unite to make 
it one of nature’s “beauty spots.” That summer was 
a bright, a happy one which I spent beneath the roof 
of that sweet little cottage, with her from whose sunny 
brow I plucked this trembling little prisoner. Winder, 
that is the name of my mountain nymph. She is a 
fairy girl, and the music of her mellow voice has 
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often rung around that mountain side and through the ; young days, and st 


shady glens, till its soft echo came floating back in 
the melody of the rippling waters, and the quivering 
strains of the spring warblers that shook their bright 
wings and soared Heavenward till lost to the watch- 
ing eye. 

Dear Winder! though the smile on her full, red 
lips is ever fresh and dimpling; though the light of 
her soft grey eye seems ever clear and steady, and 
the glow on her cheek unfading. yet there was a time 
when lip, cad cheek, and brow were marble white, 
when the sunny eyes were dimmed with thickly 
coming tears, and the heart throbbed in pain and 
agony. And those who watch her closely now, those 
who watch each varying expression of her bright face, 
may see a sadness in toe playful smile, and a melan- 
choly mingling in the deep light of her grey eye. 
Winder was very young when she gave her warm, 
loving heart away; and he who took the gift and 
gladly gave his own in exchange, was worthy the 
priceless gem. A few short months they were very 
happy, and wandered hand in hand over that moun- 
tain’s brow, and drank in the glories of the surround- 
ing scene, But at last the youth grew sick, and his 
lofty soul wandered in darkness. A deathly paleness 
sat upon his noble forehead, and a wild light was in 
his dark eye. Her name was ever on his parched 
lips, and he was again wandering over the hill-side 
and deep vales with her he loved. She was near, 
and it was her hand that smoothed the jetty locks from 
his fevered cheek, and she whispered gently in her 
subdued and trembling tones to his heart. He heard 
her at last, and with a faint smile coming over his 
ashy lip, he fell asleep. 

Poor Winder! she was young yet for such sorrow, 
and it fell heavily upon her heart; and though as time 
rolled on, the bloom returned to her pale cheek, and 
health to her frame, she has never forgotten that manly 
form, nor the music of that voice. She isa dear, good 
girl, and her auburn locks have often been pressed by 
the palsied hand of age, while a blessing on her head 
has come from the heart which four-score years had 
not chilled. I well remember ove personage, the most 
remarkable in my youthful mind of any in that plea- 
sant little Eden-flower vale. She was a very old 
woman, and occupied the ancient white house across 
the narrow, wooden bridge, only a few rods from 
Winder’s cottage. ‘The building was almost as aged 
as its solitary inmate, and its dark brown walls bent 


over the green bank, and seemed to totter in every 5 


breeze that swept over the flat roof, while the tall, 
old oaks that towered around it had almost forgotten 
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in leafless grandeur like sen- 
tinels about the dilap@lated mansion. It had been a 
structure of elegance once, and its now rusty sides 
had glittered in the sunbeams the proudest and lord- 
liest dwelling for miles around. It was the only 
painted house in all that region, and that gave it the 
title which it still bore, though nearly half a century 
back the brown walls peeped through their covering 
of white, and the last vestige of paint disappeared. 

I well remember the first time I ascended the steep, 
grassy bank, and trod the narrow, moss-grown foot- 
path leading to the old hall door. 1 clung to the hand 
of my smiling companion, and trembied I scarce knew 
why. But there was something about that strange old 
house that looked so frowningly down upon us, that 
made the warm blood chill about my heart. We 
passed through two or three large, vacant rooms, our 
footsteps echoing along the empty windings, and fal- 
ling upon my ear like a death-knell, till at last ina 
small apartment that contained but little to make life 
pleasant, we found the old lady, and I started back as 
she arose from her seat and approached to meet us, 
with her bony hand extended, and her blue eyes, 
which seemed utterly rayless, directed toward the 
spot where we stood. She was bent nearly double, 
and it was with difficulty she hobb!ed along, calling 
out in her shrill, sharp voice— 

“Ts it you, Winder child; and who, pray, have you 
here?” She laid her skinny fingers upon my arm and 
peered into my pale face with those strange little eyes, 
until I turned away in an agony of fear from her gaze. 
The poor old woman was very deaf, and the bright, 
laughing lips of Winder approached her ear, while 
in her clear, bird-like voice she screamed out— 

‘‘Good mother, this is a dear friend whom I call 
sister. She has come far to visit our mountain home, 
and we have called to see you, and bring you this 
nice fruit!” 

The old mother was satisfied, for a faint smile broke 
over her livid lips, and I fancied a ray of light came 
to her dull eyes. She took the little basket and crept 
back to her seat, while we with her permission wan- 
dered up the broken stair-way, and over the forsaken 
rooms of that ancient house. 

We often visited the poor old creature after that, 
and I have gazed over her wrinkled face and won- 
dered if the glow of beauty ever'lit up those features, 
and if that wandering eye ever danced in sunny light. 
The weary frame is crumbling now to its mother dust; 
but perhaps the spirit that inhabited that crumbiing 
temple is clothed in a beauty far surpassing earth’s 
loveliest visions. But where has this little ringlet of 


to clothe themselves in the fresh, green livery of their ; auburn hair led me? 
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Tne world may wonder at the gloom 
Which sometimes o’er my spirit steals, 
As though some wand’ring thought brought home 
A bitterness it there teveals, 
Which rises up to cloud my brow 
As rude winds cloud the Summer day, 
Which darkens o’er the heart below, 
And dashes fancy all away. 
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The world hath no fit soul as thine 
To meet and mingle with my own, 
Yet must I drive this hope from mine 
And wander cn unloved—alone ; 
My spirits own this funeral shroud, 
And shrink beneath their weight of care, 
For oh! I am by far too proud 
To win a heart I cannot wear. 
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MRS. DODDINGTON’S BALL. 


BY GRACE MANNERS. 


* Lords, to the dance—a ball! a ball!” 


Mrs. DoppineTon’s party was a most successful , hers and theirs—a respectable tailor—havirg, most 
affair. For full two hours had the whole square (a mosi } fortunately, as she thought, just occurred, and kept 
fashionable one, reader,) been annoyed or amused, as } them all out of her way; and no one of those present 
the case might be, with the ceaseless roll of carriages, } she flattered herself knew of the connexion. But she 
the clanging of carriage steps, as each in turn depo- } was mistaken. More than one of the grey-headed 
sited its charge, the oaths of the coachmen, and the } papas of her fashionable young guests had for many 
prancing of restive horses, the raising of windows for § years worn garments of her uncle’s manufacture, and 
the numerous serving damsels in the neighborhood to § knew of the death of the respectable old tailor; and 
take a peep at the hooded and cloaked ladies, as they § what was worse, had in times gone by met his pretty 
tripped up the steps and vanished into the illuminated § niece in the shop, as in her girlhood she passed in and 
hall. Soon, however, all was comparatively quiet, § out with her then loved cousins. But over all these 
and save for the occasional bursts of music that came § things she trusted the waters of Lethe had rolled—at 
through the door, as it now and then opened for the § all events they were banished from her thoughts now, 
admittance of an ultra fashionable dandy, and the light § and she mingled with her guests, being introduced 
that was thrown on the pavement from the lamp in- ¢ now and then to persons she did not know, and com- 
side, all seemed as usual in the square. But plimenting all upon the felicitous taste displayed in 

“Within ’t was brilliant all and light, his or her dress. 
A thronging scene of figures bright.” Two of these young ladies now attracted her at- 

Plumes waved and jewels flashed; ladies smiled and } tention, and ove her especial devotion. She was a 
gentlemen flirted; and Mrs. Doddington was in the } stranger, who as yet had not been able, even with the 
seventh heaven of ecstatic delight—for she had made } efficient aid of a very dashing looking Fra Diavola, 
a hit, a palpable hit, and felt herself securely perched { to make her way through the crowd to her hostess. 
upon the topmost rong of fashion’s ladder; that most } This was now accomplished by that worthy indivi- 
capricious goddess, to whom for many years her un- } dual coming to her; and the introduction was made 
ceasing prayers had been made, with but doubiful ? in due form, and the young lady mentioned as Miss 
success. But now, as she glanced through her gor- ? Percy. Following her was a young girl, her cousin, 
geous rooms, and caught sight of first one and then } to whom Mrs. Doddington bowed slightly, and then 
another of the well-born, gracious ladies, as the Ger- } turned to the stranger, whom she immediately began 
mans have it, who at last she had been able to collect } to overwhelm with flattery and thanks, for honoring 
at her party, she was supremely happy for the time, § her on so short a notice, as Miss Percy had only been 
and forgot all the rebuffs, the freezing civility, and the } in town a few days. A few civil replies from the 
scarcely concealed contempt with which her former § young lady contented her, and she went off to her 
atiempts had been met. But this, gentle reader, was $ toils and duty elsewhere, and left the young ladies 
a fancy ball; and if Hecate herself were to issue notes § together. 
for such an affair, in a place that shall be namelessto$ A lovely couple they were; and while Capuchin 
“ears polite,’”’ she would finds crowds willing to favor § friars and peasant girls; stately dames of the old re- 
her, “for that night only.” Not that Mrs. Doddington § gime, and Indian warriors dance together; while Sir 
was anything like Hecate, far, far from it; she was a‘ Peter Teazle and Ida of Athens are hopping in a 
right pretty woman—vulgarly pretty—fat, fair and} Polka, and a tall French chasseur and Titania are 
forty; and now dressed as a Svitana, with her thick { whirling in a waltz, we will abide with these two 
ankles concealed by her full Turkish pantaloons, her § young girls as ‘‘lookers on in Venice” for a short 
fat, white arms covered with sparkling bracelets, and period. But first ye must describe them. Miss Percy 
her face shining like a full moon from beneath her } was a sparkling, bright, rather mischievous looking 
Oriental turban, she was the “belle ideal” of a Turkish } beauty; a brunette of the most striking order, with 
beauty, who had been fed on Odessa wheat until she } regular, finely chiselled features, raven black hair, 
had filled up the magic ring, whose circle decides the } and flashing hazle eyes that looked full of intelligence, 
point with a Turk, and is his standard of beauty as } and, softiy be it spoken, not a little sarcastic; and 
regards the female form divine. now robed as a novice, with her simple white dress 

Do you wonder then that Mrs. Doddington was; and flowing veil, her crown of white roses, and her 


happy? There was not a single blot on the fair plan ? rosy fingers looked very like an escaped nun, that 


of her ball—not one vulgar relatioff’ was there to? no convent walls would ever lure back to their dingy 
Stir up her anger; the death of a worthy old uncle of’ precincts, especially when as now surrounded by a 
Vou. XII.—18 
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knot of beaux, with whom she was exchanging cour- 
tesies and making promises of future dances, when 
she had found out who the Jews, Turks and Infidels 
were, by whom she was solicited. Different in every 
respect was Ellen Arlington from her cousin, both in 
appearance, dress and manner; and now making her 
first acquaintance with that motley scene, a fancy 
ball, she was not a little frightened by the strangely 
disguised figures who claimed her notice. Her own 
appearance was too striking, and she was too lovely 
herself to pass without many comments. A blonde, 
with a profusion of soft, fair hair, a skin like wax, 
and eyes so “deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” as to 
be almost black; robed as Night, with a black lace } 
dress and ample veil, spangled with stars, a diamond 
cresent on her forehead, she was most lovely to look 
upon, and frightened as she was, she was not insen- 
sible to the many whispered praises of her own 
charms that met her ear. What girl ever was? And 
when it comes from knights and troubadors (carpet 
knights to be sure) as it now did to Ellen Arlington, 
is it to be wondered at if she speedily forgot her 
fright, and gave herself up to the enjoyment of the 
fairy scene. 

“Ah,” whispered a dark eyed youth, most gor- 
geously arrayed as a prince of some unknown king- 
dom or other. “I never before understood the full 
force of Byron’s apostrophe, ‘how beautiful is Night;’ 
but now I feel it. Will you not, Miss Arlington, tread 
a measure with me? and then those stars on your veil 
can wheel their mystic dance, and fair Dian, throned 
on your milk white brow, can from that envied spot 
look down approval.” 

“Hail ‘sparkling’ goddess from thine ebon throne,” 
exclaimed another; ‘“‘deign to look upon a suffering 
mortal, who, moon-struck, will never recover his lost 
wits, unless graciously favored by thy hand in the 
mazy waltz.” 

‘‘ What a profanation,” said a sentimental looking 
youth, attired as a Troubador, ‘‘to address such an ; 
etherial looking being with such mundane trash. 
Deign rather, sovereign lady of the skies, to oui 
with me through yonder casement at your fair sister { 
stars, who are now trying in vain to emulate your 
brightness.” 

Bewildered by this storm of nonsense and mock ? 
sentiment from gentlemen that she hardly knew, Ellen , 
gladly turned away to dance with one of them, think- 
ing as she did’so that the pleasure she received froin 
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readiness instead of loosing all command of intellect 
from rhymes when she most wanted it. 

Mrs. Doddington now made her appearance among 
the group of Miss Percy’s listeners, and as they all 
respectfully made way for her, manya glance was ex- 
changed in anticipation of the amusement her absur- 
dities was about to furnish them. She was in a great 
flutter of spirits, and approached Miss Percy to reite- 
rate her thanks for coming to her. 

T think it,” she said, “not the least of my gratifi- 
cation of to-night, that my house is the first honored 
by the appearance of so distinguished a belle as Miss 
Perey, on this visit of yours to our city. I hardly 
hoped you would arrive in time, for I have known 
for weeks you were expected.” 

‘The pleasure is all on my side, I assure you, Mrs. 
Doddington,”’ politely returned her guest, ‘and I am 
only sorry that I had not time to prepare a prettier 
dress for your very brilliant ball. But this was the 
soonest arranged, and my heart warms to the novice’s 
dress from my long residence in the Georgetown con- 
vent when a school girl. I had a great fancy to bea 
nun myself then, and so had a niece of yours that! 
was very fond of there, Mary Mason; she used often 
to speak of aunt Doddington, and the old uncle she 
lived with, uncle Jones; where is Mary now, Mrs. 
Doddington? I should be so very glad to see her 
again.” 

Had the earth opened at the feet of Mrs. Dodding- 
ton; had her chandelier with its thousand lustres fallen 
from its high estate; or had all her prized and valued 
fashionable friends suddenly turned into demons, and 
this smiling, pretty girl into chief imp of the troupe, 
she could not have been more stunned and confounded. 
For uncle Jones was the tailor uncle, just dead, and 
Mary Mason was living in his family; and that Miss 
Percy, the handsome, distingué, high-born, wealthy 
Miss Percy, should know all this (and know she did 
not doubt she did, as school girls are so communica- 
tive) was too much to bear. At first vague thoughts 
of denying the whole connexion rushed into her mind; 
then of saying Mary was dead, or that she had quar- 
relled with her, and knew nothing of her, flitted into 
her brain; but that would speedily be discovered to be 
untrue, and she had made up her mind to say she was 
not in the city, when as her perplexed faculties re- 
gained their tone, and the whizzing in her ears ceased 
sufficiently to enable her to hear what was said, she 
found a gentleman answering all Miss Percy’s ques- 


their compliments was fully counterbalanced by the } tions about her niece; relating the death of her uncle, 
pain their freedom of manner caused her; “but I sup- 5 and finally offering to convey her to the house where 
pose,” she thought, “that is one of the abuses of a) Mary was still living, as he was sure she would not 
fancy ball, for I see Cecelia seems to be pretty much } be abie to call and see Miss Percy at such a time. 

in the same case, so I shall try and forget these foolish How Mrs. Doddington extricated herself from the 
speeches, and think only of enjoying myself.” Miss ‘ group she never knew; but the rest of the evening 
Percy was her cousin’s vis-a-vis, and as she now § she fancied she saw a smile of derision on the faces 
stood surrounded by gentlemen, answering each one § of her guests, and that they all despised her, and fer- 
in the same way in which he addressed her, paying § vently did she wish she had never thought of giving 
back the fulsome flattery she received in the same § this ball. Not so Miss Percy. Utterly unsuspicious 
coin, and then by a witty remark exciting the laughter { of the consternation her question had excited, and not 
of the whole group; Cecelia seemed to her cousin to } being able to enter into, or comprehend such infinite 
be in her element, and she was highly amused in { meanness as that which had prompted her hostess to 
@watching and admiring her ready wit and graceful ; think of disowfiing her own niece, she continued her 
manuers, and wishing she could attain her happy ? conversation with the gentleman, her informant of 
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these (to her) simple facts,and soon other topics were , saw her seated apart from the crowd, partly screened 
introduced, and Mary Mason was for the time forgot- { by a window curtain, with a handsome youth, attired 
ten in the more puzzling train of ideas by which she } as Endymion, on a low ottoman at her-side, and by 
was excited. the looks of devotion and rapture on his face, and the 

As she rested from time to time during the con- ¢ blushes and happiness in hers, suspected that a very 
tinuance of a waltz, she observed a new and most 2 tender scene was being enacted; she had the charity to 
distinguished looking person had been added to the ; withdraw unseen, and once more joining the waltzers, 
motley group that had gathered round the walizers. $ gave her cousin time to recover her serenity sufficiently 
Most magnificently attired in an Albanian dress, the $ to appear before the eyes of others. Carefully had 
gentleman stood leaning against a door in conversa- $ Cecelia kept the secret of the enamored Endymion, 
tion with another, and whenever she looked toward $ which had been confided to her by him the day of her 
him she met his earnest gaze fixed upon herself. That $ arrival, of his intention to wear that costume. And 
he was a stranger was evident, as he spoke but to § now that his fanciful and happy gallantry had been 
the one gentleman, and that she had never seen him } crowned with success, and his coy goddess had con- 
before, she was sure. Great, therefore, was her sur- é fessed that his love was not unrequited, and owned 
prise, when at the ending of the waltz as she passed § that this last piece of devotion was irresistible; she 
into the hall for the sake of a cooler atmosphere, he $ was able to rejoice most completely with him, and 
left his companion and approached her, and in a voice , the exulting hope throbbed in her heart that perhaps 
that was evidently disguised, addressed her by name, { from this ball too she might be able to date her hap- 
and then added—‘nymph, in thy orisons be all my ¢ piness. 
sings remembered.” At first she felt indignant at the ; Poor Mrs. Doddington meantime, though everything 
liberty thus taken by him without an introduction; but { had gone off to all appearance most successfully, was 
as he proceeded, and his voice lowered its tone, some- ° wretched. She sawand knew that many of her guests 
thing familiar in it struck her ear, and she determined $ despised her for despising her own relatives, and that 
to go on with the conversation, that she might find out 2 they thought her a most unfeeling creature for thus 
who among her acquaintance could so disguise him- } outraging the decencies of life, by having this ball 
self as to baffle her penetration. That he knew her, ? while her uncle was unburied;, while she was vainly 
and that well, she speedily discovered, and piqued by flattering herself they had never known of his exist- 
his successful disguise she continued to converse with } ence. She felt she was with them, but not of them; 
him, hoping that by some oversight he would betray $and when having curtsied out the last of her great 
himself. But none such occurred; ever on his guard, $ acquaintance, she heard as she passed the door of the 
he gave no clue to his own identity, while at the same 2 now nearly empty supper-room, some gay sprigs of 
time he showed such a correct knowledge of her ; fashion, whom she had asked to her house without 
affairs, travels and journeyings, that owning herself } knowing them, because they were the fashion, give 
thoroughly mystified she rose, and witha slight glance $ as a toast in her best champaigne, ‘the memory of 
at his well shaped feet, which she declared she almost 5 our hostesses worthy uncle, that ninth part of a man,” 
believed to see cloven, she left him to join the dan- $ and the shouts of laughter that followed, her morti- 
cers, “I shall see you at your aunt’s to-morrow,” § fication was complete. And as she laid her aching 
were his parting words, ‘and trust you will not thez \ head on her pillow, she acknowledged all was “bit- 
disown me for a friend.” § terness and vexation of spirit.” 

No one could enlighten her ignorance as towho he { If Mrs. Doddington did not enjoy the next day’s re- 
was; and Mrs. Doddington, to whom she applied, de- { miniscence of her ball, Miss Percy and Ellen Arling- 
clared she had forgotten his name, but that he was a {ton did. The delicious chat over the breakfast-table 
very distingue personage, and had just arrived from { next morning; the acknowledged happiness of the 
Europe, where he had procured that beautiful dress, ? one, and the secret unacknowledged hopes of the 
which was the real costume of an Albanian chief, and ? other were alike delightful, and made both confess 
not a mere fancy dress. ‘A very distingué person, ( that it was the most enchanting ball they had ever 
and just returned from abroad,” repeated Miss Percy, ¢ been at. Noon saw Miss Percy seated in her aunt’s 
and as she ran over in her mind the many such per- ? drawing-room, looking as lovely in her morning cos- 
sonages she might know, a vague hope, accompanied $tume as in her evening fancy dress; but not wasting 
with a thrill of delight, arose in her bosom that this ? her ‘‘sweetness on the desert air,” for she is talking 
might be the one, the favored one, who, months ago, $ with a very stylish looking young man, who is seated 
when she was in Europe had been devoted to her, and } close to her in that most dangerous of all seats a 
made the first and only impression her heart had ever } « confidence,” and from the pleased looks of both 
received. But that she should not know him, under } neither find it disagreeable. 
any disguise, seemed impossible; and yet voice, eyes, 2 ‘And so it was by a mere accident that you stayed 
figure, and all seemed changed. Her heart bounded $ for the ball last evening,”’ said Miss Percy. 
with rapture at the bare thought of its being this fa- ‘By the merest,” replied the gentleman. “TI had 
vored mortal, and everything now seemed charming been to Washington looking for some one that I was 
in her eyes under the influence of her own happy $ told in New York, where I arrived a fortnight since, 
feelings, which before had begun to tire and weary $I should find there. But my search was vain, for I 
her. § found my friend had returned to Boston. In the cars 

To seek out Ellen, the fair Queen of Night, and pro- § I met an old college chum, who persuaded me to stay 
pose leaving the ball, was now her aim; but when she ’ here half a day, as we had not met for years. In the 
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course of conversation the ball was spoken of, and 
you were mentioned as one of the greatest attractions 
expected there. My friend was going, and as my 
search for my Washington friend could now wait,” 
and here a look from the gentleman caused the eyes 
of the lady to drop, and a blush to mantle on her 
cheek, ‘‘I determined to try if I could see and speak 
to you without your recognizing me. How successful 
I was you have confessed; and I believe you had ab- 
solutely forgotten me; I should have known you in 
any disguise under Heaven.” 

‘Not if I had changed the color of my hair and 
eyebrows, and spoke in a ‘falsetto’ voice as you did; 
to say nothing of the ferocious beard with which you 
covered half of your face. And then thinking as I 
did you were still in Europe. Even now that I see 
and know that it was you, I can hardly trace the re- 
semblance.” 

*T am glad,” replied the gentleman, “that imagi- 
nation if not memory was my friend, and that you had 
allowed that to wander and conjure up the thought 
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her vexation emanating therefrom, was boasting to 
every one ‘that at her fancy ball occurred the ro. 
mantic incident of Miss Percy and Mr. St. Clair’s 
first meeting on his return from Europe, where he 
had been dreadfully in love with her, and after he 
had been to Washington on purpose to see her. That 
he had had a large fortune left him, and was now 
able to marry, as before he was too poor and too 
ime to offer himself to such an heiress. And a 
t handsome couple they would be. And at her ball, 
too, pretty little Ellen Arlington had completed her 
conquest of the rich Southerner. Mrs. Gray, she 
looked so lovely in her fancy dress as Queen of 
Night; and that this ball having gone off with such 
éclat, she had determined to have another one next 
winter.” She never mentioned the ‘‘toast” she over. 
heard, but digested that morsel in private like a wise 
woman; and when she found that Miss Percy had 
; been to see her niece, not only once, but two or three 
( times, and had taken Mr. St. Clair there too, she de- 
g termined she would never again be guilty of slighting 


that it might possibly be your Naples friend who had ( any of her relations—that were young and pretty, and 
thus suddenly appeared.” ¢ that might chance from their own merits to have made 

And now, reader, when a handsome young lady { friends among the “upper ten thousand.” These 
and gentleman recur to Italy and Italian scenes en- ( two matches and the romantic incidents appertaining 
joyed together; when sails on the bay of Naples, and } thereto, have of course greatly.raised fancy balls in 
sunset and moonlight effects, and bewitching songs } the estimation of all deep thinking young ladies—for 
are talked over; when Rome and its carnival joys, ) who knows what may happen in the way of sudden 
and St. Peter and its glories are discussed; when } likings, when Ellen Arlington’s fancy dress brought 
Venice and its gondolas, and its barcarolles, and its $ the fastidious Mr. Gray to his acknowledgments; and 
moonlit seas are touched on; when sighs become $ Miss Percy’s conjured up her lover from Europe. At 
audible, and blushes frequent as these scenes are} Mrs. Doddington’s next ball of the kind ten Queens 
recalled, it is but kind to turn away and pretend not § of Night are expected to sparkle at once; and a whole 


to see or heed. So we must do, and jumping to the 
end, the natural end of all these sighs and blushes, 
only say that in a very short time after Mrs. Dod- 
dington’s ball, that good lady having swallowed all 


convent of Novices to be let loose. I, therefore, warn 
all young bachelors to beware how they tempt their 
fate at fancy balls. 


¢ 


THE BROKEN HEARTED DEAD. 


BY MRS. 


Lirt up the pall—the sable pall, 
And gaze upon her marble brow! 
Fear not! the heart can feel no more ; 
The eye cannot upbraid thee now. 
See, we have placed a pale white rose 
Within the hand—the damp, cold hand, 
Pure as the spirit that now tunes 
The golden harp in the sapphire land. 


What! do you tremble as you gaze? 
And are these tears upon her brow? 

Weep on! although the tenement is here, 
The spirit hovers near thee now. 

Ah, yes! she loved thee to the last, 
Although thou broke her gentle heart ; 

For thee the pale lips moved in prayer, 
E’en when Death’s hand was on her heart. 


M. C. WHYTE. 


*T is vain! you cannot wake the dead! 
The soft blue eye will not unclose ; 
The broken-heart is powerless now, 
Its rosy channels death hath froze. 
Hark! hear you not angelic strains? 
It is the voice of thy sainted wife! 
She tells thee she has long forgiven, 
And bids thee seek eternal life. 


The punishment is far too great 
For thy poor, bleeding heart to bear, 
Well do the tears—the bitter tears 
Tell of the pangs that rankle there. 
Go from the presence of thy dead, 
And kncel before the great “I Am,” 
To Him, to Him pour out your prayer, 
And He will send a healing balm. 
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TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 


BY T. 8. 


«]°vg put up with this order of things long enough,” 
said Mrs. Perkins, her voice pitched higher than usual, 
and her face ina glow. ‘There is a point where pa- 
tience ceases to be a virtue; and to that point I have 
arrived. I will turn over a new leaf.” 

“Take care,” remarked Mr. Perkins, who was but- 
toning his coat close up to his chin, “that, in turning 
this new leaf, you do not come to a page harder to 
read than the one that now lies open.” 


“I will risk all that,” said the wife. ‘Things can’t ; 


be worse than they now are.” 

Mr. Perkins went off to his store. Holding her 
baby in her arms, swinging her body with a short, 
quick motion, Mrs. Perkins sat meditating certain ( 
domestic reforms, for at least a quarter of an hour 
before she was prepared for action. 

The aspect of aflairs we will briefly state. Mrs. 
Perkins had a cook, named Mary, who, six months 
before, had been installed in the family as ‘culinary 
artiste.” She was from the green Island, and pro- 
fessed to know how to do everything, and a little 
more besides. On entering the house of Mrs. Per- 
kins, she waited upon the mistress in her nursery, 
and there underwent the usual catechetical ordeal ‘ 
through which raw domestics are sometimes required $ 
to pass. 

“Very well, Mary,” closed this scene. ‘You can 
go into the kitchen. You will find everything there. 
After awhile, I will come down and give you any in- 
struction you may require.” 

But Mrs. Perkins did not find leisure to do as she 
said. Her husband sent home provisions from the 
market, and Mary assumed the task of cooking them. 
When dinner came upon the table, it was “done,” 
certainly. Mr. Perkins grumbled, and Mrs. Perkins 
was worried. 

“Cooked to death!” said the former. 

“I am in despair of ever having anything done 
right,” sighed the latter. 

At supper time, the tea had a strange taste to it; 
and at breakfast time on the next morning, the coffee ° 
was lukewarm, and as pale as dishwater. lt was 
clear now, that Mrs. Perkins must see after her new 
cook, who could ‘do everything.” A little sharp 
talking made some salutary changes, though it caused 
a slight exhibition of temper on the part of Mary, and $ 
left her in a sulky mood for several days. 

By watching and scolding for a month or two, Mrs. 
Perkins got Mary so that she could do pretty well. 
But, on ceasing these amiable demonstrations, matters 
receded, and things went back to sixes and sevens 
again, and there remained until, roused into a sudden 
energy, Mrs. Perkins determined to turn over a new 
leaf j . ~ family. Mary was not alone in her short ° 


ARTHUR. 


comings. Nancy, the chambermaid, and James, the 
waiter, were likewise sinners against the comfort of 

§ the household; and, in turning over the proposed new 
leaf, accounts were to be settled with them also. 

The special cause of this demonstration against the 

‘ lower powers in the house was the fact that, from 
‘ being permitted to do pretty much as they pleased, 
2 cook, waiter and chambermaid had found it conve- 
§ nient to take as little trouble to themselves as pos- 
sible. In consequence, their encroachments upon the 
¢ comfort of the family, and their various short comings 
si in regard to plain matters of duty, had become, to use 
> Mrs. Perkins’ own words, “absolutely unbearable.” 
It is possible that such a state of affzirs would never 
have come into existence, if Mrs. Perkins had “seen 
§ after things’ a little more than she was in the habit ot 
; doing, and exercised a mild, but firm control over her 
? domestics. Experience has demonstrated the fact— 
>a hard one for some people to believe—that cooks 
, and waiters, if left to themselves, are not generally 
apt to discharge their several duties with exemplary 
§ faithfulness. Mrs. Perkins had discovered this, but 
$ it puzzled her to understand how there could be so 
: little want of principle; in fact, of common integrity, 
{among servants as a class. Although the thing was 
‘ plain before her eyes, she could not believe it practi- 
§ cally, and, therefore, as a general habit, trusted in the 
‘ ability and willingness of her domestics to do every 
‘ thing right. Most sadly was she at times disappointed, 
yet experience did not seem to make her any wiser. 
Occasionally, it is true, when matters got desperate, 
§ she would “turn over a new leaf.” But, after having 
; done so, it was a serious question in the lady’s mind 
hates the consequences of the remedy were not 
worse than the original disease itself had been. 

But to go on with our story. After Mr. Perkins 
had been gone about half an hour, Mrs. Perkins gave 
the chamber bell a vigorous jerk. She waited for one 
minute—it seemed to her five—and then she grasped 
the bell-rope again. Nancy was never very prompt 
in answering such calls, and, as general thing, rarely 

¢ heard the first bell. There is no doubt of the fact that 
she heard the second one on this occasion. There 
sm an angry emphasis in the way the little clapper 
rung against its reverberating sides, that startled Nancy 
’ or. a moment. But, was she to be frightened? Oh, 
‘no Leisurely she ascended from the dining-room, 
S where she was gossipping with James and Mary, and 
opening the door of her mistress’ room, just as she 
was about rising to make’another tintinnabuary de 
monstration, said, with an air of perfect coolness— 

‘Did you ring, ma’am?” 

‘‘Did I ring!’ exclaimed the excited Mrs. Perkins 
“YouknowI did! Here! Take the baby!” 
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And she placed the child in Nancy’s arms with the 
air of a woman whose mind was made up to act de- 
cisively in some matter of importance. Then sweep- 
ing from the room, she descended to the kitchen, and 
made a fierce attack upon Mary something after this 
fashion. 

‘See here, my lady! I’ve put up with your 
doings long enough. And now I’m going to have 
a change. There’s to be a new leaf turned over 
in this house.” 

Mary, who was leisurely pursuing her morning’s 
work, feeling in a very composed state of mind, 
started as if a torpedo had exploded at her feet, and 
turned, wonderingly, teward her mistress, who went 
on. 
‘There hasn’t been a meal cooked in the house fit 
to eat fora month. Any one, professing to be a cook, 
to send up such a breakfast as you did this morning. 
Mr. Perkins hardly ate a thing, and, for my part, a 
mouthfal of it would have choked me. It’s outra- 
geous! And just look what a state your kitchen is 
in. More like a pig-pen than anything else. I tell 
you what, my lady; this won’t suit me. Just look 
at that barrel of flour! Where’s the cover? Left 
standing open as a receptacle for al! the dust and dirt 
of the kitchen! It is too bad!” 

Mrs. Perkins was fairly up, and this was but a 
preamble, dimly shadowing forth the point, scope, 
and forcible tenor of the resolutions that followed. 
Having, as it appeared to her, given Mary some faint 
idea of the fact that she was in earnest, and that a 
new leaf was actually to be turned over in the house, 
Mrs. Perkins next attacked James, and holding up his 
short comings in bold relief, proceeded to give him 
such a “setting down.”? The man stared, wondered, 
became confused, and then got angry, and talked 
back. That wouldn’t do. Mrs. Perkins was not a 
woman to take impudence from any one, especially 
a servant. So she ordered him to take himself off, 
bag and baggage. James did not wait for a second 
intimation, but retired while the leaf turning process 
was still in operation. 

After rating James, Mrs. Perkins went back to the 
nursery. She was in a precious state of excitement. 
Upon the chambermaid were now opened the vials of 
her wrath. But Nancy, like James, faced the storm 
instead of bending under it, and gave her mistress 
‘fas good as she sent.” In no mood to brook even a 
civil reply, Mrs. Perkins could not stand this, and 
ordered Nancy off of the premises as unceremoniously 
as she had done the waiter. Nancy retired from the 
room in the very midst of the storm, and left her mis- 
tress to cool off as best she could. 

To every storm succeeds a calm. The calm that 
followed this outbreak, was, to Mrs. Perkins, like a 
calm at sea. The tempest roared no longer—exter- 
nally ali was calm—but there was deep, heavy rol- 
ling in the waters below. The ground sweil was 
tremendous. While in this unhappy state, and while 
a consciousness of the folly she had committed, at 
first dimly perceived, was now beginning to grow 
clearer and clearer to her mind, the door of her room 
opened, and Nancy appeared, dressed to go out, and 
with her bundle in her hand. 
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“Will you pay me, ma’am?” said the chambermaid, 
looking daggers of indignation. 

“Certainly,” was Mrs. Perkins’ frowning reply. 
“How much is it?” 

“Five doliars, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Perkins thought for a few moments. 

“Very well,”’ said she, after satisfying herself that 
the amount was correct; and drawing forth her purse, 
took therefrom the sum of money required. Nancy 
received it with an offended air, and saying, half im- 
pudently, “good bye, ma'am,” retired without even 
kissing the baby! That last omission was never for- 
gotten nor forgiven. 

Scarcely ten minutes elapsed, before Mary appeared 
and made a like demand. James had already taken 
his departure. Mrs. Perkins began to feel a little blank. 
But, she was a woman of spirit when her spirits were 
fairly up. It was not in her to bend an inch to one 
below her. So Mary was paid, and the lady was left 
alone. 

The new leaf had been turned, but the page was 
blank! 

Four long hours were passed from the time Mrs. 
Perkins and her offended domestics parted company, 
until her husband came home to dinner. Nearly the 
whole of that period had been spent by the lady in 
weeping. She felt mortified, helpless, and utterly 
discouraged. The baby was more fretful than usual, 
and little Aggy and Charley had beset her with their 
hundred wants, and almost driven her beside herself. 
There was no dinner cooked; she had not even at- 
tempted that achievement. 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Perkins, when his ring 
was answered by his wife with the baby in her arms. 
‘‘What’s the matter! Where’s Nancy?” 

“Gone.” 

**Gone!””’ 

“Yes. She went away directly after breakfast.” 

‘How come that?” asked Mr. Perkins. 

“She gave me some of her impudence, and I told 
her to go,” replied the lady. 

By this time they were in sight of the dining-room, 
which showed no indications of dinner. 

““Where’s James?” was now inquired. 

“He’s gone, also.” 

‘James gone! How did that happen?” 

“I sent him off for the same reason that I did 
Nancy.” 

‘* Was he insolent to you?” said Mr. Perkins, with 
a marked expression of indignation. 

“If you had heard him, you would have thought so.” 

“The rascal! It wouldn’t have been well for him 
if I had been athome. But where is Mary? I don’t 
see any sign of dinner. Has she gone too?” 

“Yes. They’re all gone.” 

‘“‘Humph!” Mr. Perkins stood thoughtful for a few 
? moments, unable to comprehend the meaning of 8 

strange a state of affairs Soon, however, a dim per 
ception of the truth began to dawn upon his mind. 
> The recollection of some events and expressions of 
the morning came back, and he evinced, at length, his 
clear convictions on the subject, by saying— 
“So you have turned over a new leaf, and with # 
> vengeance, I should say!” 
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Mr. Perkins spoke a little fretfully. He was an-< of these, his wife set her domestic machinery once 
noyed, and he could not help showing it How the § more in motion, but it labored hard, and creaked and 
trouble had originated and reached its present climax, ; groaned for a long time, before it’ ran easily. She 
he understood as clearly as if he had seen everything ; has changed half a dozen times since, and now has 
with his own eyes, and heard everything with his § pretty fair “‘help.”” But cook, waiter, and chamber- 
own ears. maid, all have many failings; and their sins of omis- 

But the rebuke, coming as it did upon her own self- ; sion and commission are becoming so numerous, that 
reproaches, was too much for the unhappy wife, and Mrs. Perkins seriously contemplates turning over a 
her only answer was a gush of tears. To sooth and } new leaf. She intimated as much to her husband a 
calm, in the best way he could, was the next effort of } few days ago. He replied— 
the hungry husband. When it is understood, that he ‘For Heaven’s sake, Jane, don’t turn any more 
had sent home from market on that very morning, a ) leaves!” . 
particularly fine piece of show beef, and had gone? This causeda temporary postponement. But, human 
over his lunch hour in order to secure a good appetite, ) nature cannot bear everything; and as sure as Mrs. 
the merit of this effort will be duly appreciated. Perkins is a woman of spirit, and not to be imposed 

Before night, Mr. Perkins obtained from an intelli- $ upon by a set of idle, careless, neglectful domestics, 
gence office a couple of raw Irish girls, neither of the leaf will be turned. 
whom could cook a potato decently. With the aid 


LEAVE ME! 


BY WALTER COMLY. 


LEavE me, oh! leave me—let me kneel alone, 
With but my God to mark my throbbing breast, 

I would not have ye hear the suppliant tone— 
The prayer for mercy; truly it were best 

That man should unrestrained pour out his soul 

To Him whose mercies like a torrent roll 

Over his sinful being—that no eye 
Should view his anguish save th’ Omniscent one; 

No kinsman, comrade, and no friend be by, 
Therefore, oh! leave me—I would be alone! 


The door is bolted, and the curtain drawn, 
Silence and gloom my des’late chamber fill ; 

She who hath ever been my guide is gone, 
But an Almighty Guide remaineth still. 

To Thee, oh, Father! would I lift my voice; 


To Thee, my God, protector, only choice, 
Be with me, lead me through this vale of tears; 
Watch o’er me when the hour of death is come; 
Bid my tried spirit cast away its fears, 
Then oh! receive me to thy Heavenly home! 


Life’s dream is swiftly drawing to a close; 
Disease hath seized my vitals—health is fled ; 
The vigor giving blood more feebly flows, 
And pale, gaunt Death stands watching by my bed ; 
My form is wasted, and my features wan-— 
All earthly hope, all earthly anguish gone: 
I have been faltering in the day of life— 
I may be weak in death—ah! who can tell? 
I would not have ye mark the spirit’s strife, 
Nor view life’s close, leave me, farewell! farewell! 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY W. F. THOMASON. 


Anownp us glittered the tufbulent ocean, Italy’s blue sky was bending o’et me, 


And the soft air was fill’d with the sweet breath of flowers! 
Still for Beauty’s land my heart felt no longing— 
With no feeling of gladness my bosom did glow 
Our swelling sails were fill’d with fresh breezes, For the land I had left my soul yearn’d in sadness, 
That speedily wafted our bark o’er the sea— Back my gaze was still turn’d toward the region of snow. 
Soon spread ‘neath mine eyes were all that sense pleases, § Southward how many a treasure invites me 
Yet my spirit—oh, lov’d one—still turned unto thee! (More tempting than Fancy had e’er pictur’d forth!) 
Italy’s bright shores lay smiling before me Yet, dearest, one stranger than all, like the magnet, 
With their orange groves, and their myrtle bowers— Draws me resistlessly back to the North! 


Like a golden mirror in the sunbeams bright; 
While heaving with a restless motion 
The foam-capp’d billows were breaking in light. 





FATE AND FANCY. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


“Where is the maiden of mortal strain ; 
That may match with the Baron of Triermain?” 


“PossiBLy you may be right, Helen—perhaps dear 
Frederick may be a little too fasiidious,” sighed Mrs. 
Huntingdon, who hated to admit imperfections in any 
one she loved, particularly in her favorite nephew. 

Helen, a merry school girl of sixteen, laughed as 
she rep!ied—“ why, mamma, one would suppose I 
had suggested a new idea. I am sure you know as 
well as any of us that a more fastidious, fancy be- 
ridden creature than cousin Frederick is not to be 
found, on this side of the water at least. Heigh-ho, 
I am sure I am wearied to death with his ridiculous 
notions, and only wish he would make haste and get 
married, that he might have something better to amuse 
himself with than finding fault with me.” 

‘‘T trust he will, my love, and from all I hear there 
is now every prospect of it. But you know very 
well, Helen, that his finding fault with you is all in 
kindness, because the rest of us spoil you too much.” 

‘* A strange sort of kindness!” replied Helen; “ why, 
if I am to believe him, I have never looked, spoken, 
or behaved as I ought to do, from the day I was born 
until the present moment. One of the first things I 
can remember is his mourning over my red hair, as 
he called it,” (Helen’s hair was mow auburn,) “‘and 
my large mouth; and I went away and cried because 
he said to Charlotte that I would never be good look- 
ing.” 

‘*Oh, my dear, you should not remember such things 
—he only said it to plague you.” 

‘* May be so, but I shall never forget it—and ever 


mother’s tenderness. Within a year Mrs. Huntingdon 
married, and on the death of her father, which occurred 
soon after, the wealthy young orphan was transferred 
to her care, and grew up among her children. He 
graduated with honor at Cambridge, and subsequently 
spent some years in Europe, whence he returned just 
as his two eldest cousins were bursting on the world 
of fashion as belles of the highest order; and his 
youngest, Helen, a spoilt, ugly and troublesome girl 
of eight, had established her character among her 
brothers and sisters as “the worst child in the world.” 

Of course the busy public at cnce assigned to him 
the fairest of his elder cousins as his future bride, but 
as is mostly the case they were wrong. Frederick 
loved them both, and dearly too, but never dreamed 
of playing the lover’s part toeither. On the contrary, 
he at once assumed the place of a grave and thought- 
ful elder brother, and did his best, with some success, 
to induce them to adopt the highly polished and dig- 
nified manner he thought became them most. 

The circle at Mrs. Huntingdon’s, in which, though 
le nominally lived elsewhere, our hero was once 
more completely domesticated, lost of course none 
of its attractions in the eyes of her daughters’ young 
friends by the addition thus made to it, and great were 
at first that good lady’s anxieties lest her nephew 
should become the prize of some forward, fortune 
hunting damsel unable to appreciate his more noble 
and more sterling qualities. To her surprise, how- 
ever, she soon discovered that, young as he was, 


since it has been the same tune—Helen do hold up } Frederick was proof against blandishments that might 
your head—Helen take care of your hands—Helen } have unsettled many any older head, and subdued 


your back will be round as a tub—Helen nothing will 
ever transform you into a lady—Helen you will grow 
up a perfect ignoramus, and so on, forever without 
end. I only wonder I don’t hate the sight of him.” 

“Nay, Helen, you must not speak so of your cousin. 
I love him as one of my own children, and I am sure 
he loves you all like a brother.” 

‘Yes, just like a brother,” retorted Helen, ‘a nice, 
old bachelor brother, who inflicts all his odd humors 
on his unfortunate sisters.” ‘ 

“Old bachelor, my love! What are you talking 
of?—Frederick is a young and handsome man.”’ 

‘He is four and thirty if he is an hour,” asserted 
Helen, with decision, 

Mrs. Huntingdon was at first incredulous, but after 
a few moments spent in putting ages and dates to- 


many a harder heart; and the observation and expe- 
rience of a few more years gave an entirely opposite 
direction to her apprehensions, and she began to fear 
that what was so hard to win might not to be won 
at all, which was almost worse than being won un- 
worthily—for like most mothers of families (parti- 
cularly of daughters) she had a holy horror of old 
bachelors. 

Thus time went on. Charlotte and Elizabeth mar- 
ried, and beauty after beauty, the blonde and the bru- 
nette, the stupid and the spirituelle, wise and witty, 
flirt and prude had for a short season, in most cases it 
was short indeed, monopolized their cousin’s atten- 
tions—but there was always a something, an indefi- 
nable something wanting about each and all of them 
that crushed the flattering hopes they had in their turn 


gether, she came to the conclusion that it must have { cherished of achieving so desirable a conquest. Still 


been thirty years since the death of her only sister 
threw upon her father’s guardianship the lovely boy 


Frederick Wilmot continued single, though report at 
this time (for about the twentieth) had assigned him to 


of four, toward whom from that hour she felt almost a ‘ be on the eve of addressing one who Mrs. Huntingdon 
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FATE AND FANCY. 


hoped with all her heart might soon become her niece, 
and the expression of her hopes on this subject to her 
daughter Helen, induced the conversation which this 
long introduction to our hero interrupted, just as he 
appeared in propria persona in his aunt’s handsome 
drawing-room. 

“Why, Frederick,” exclaimed she—you here? 
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do very well without beauty or accomplishments either 
—see if I don’t,” said Ellen, laughing. 

“You have one gift certainly,” said Frederick, “and 
that is good temper ; sogoand practice Tancredi, Helen, 
and I will not scold you any more to-night.” 

The year passed quickly round, and Helen kept her 
word on her introduction into the society in which 


Charlotte told me you were to go with her to the ¢ her sisters had produced so great a sensation. She 
opera this evening—you know Miss Arnold is to be { knew she was not beautiful, she did not pretend to be 


with her.” 
“TI know it,” said Mr. Wilmot, disposing of his hat 
and stick, and settling himself (as gentlemen always 


accomplished, and she had none of the high polish of 
manner for which her sisters had been so celebrated. 
Night after night was Mr. Wilmot horrified by her 


do) in the most comfortable arm-chair—*but what of $ brusquerie; day after day did he lecture, vainly as 


that?”’ 

“Qh, nothing,” said Mrs. Huntingdon, with « look 
however that interpreted it meant “‘a great deal,” and 
a pause ensued, which was broken by Helen detailing 
to her mother some school girl prank, which made her 
fastidious cousin open his eyes at her and observe— 

“Well, Helen, if these are the manners of the rising 
generation of women, may Heaven help us poor men! 
Ihad hoped you were improving, but I must give up 
now in despair.” 

“You gave me up seven years ago, cousin,” replied 
Helen, laughing, ‘‘before you had been a month at 
home, and every month since into the bargain. The 
rising generation of women may thank Heaven all the 
men are not as particular as you are.” 

“ My dear child,”’ said Mr. Wilmot, “don’t talk in 
that way. In the eyes of a man of sense a flippant 


manner will spoil the greatest beauty in the world.” 


“But as I am no beauty, it is no matter,” said 
Helen. 

“On the contrary, Helen, a plain woman has the 
greater need of every charm of mind, manner and 
accomplishment to render her agreeable.” 

“Indeed, cousin Fred. I know that well,” said 
Helen, with a demure and furtive glance from the 
work over which she was bending, ‘“‘for you have 
told me so at least three hundred and sixty-five times 
annually for the last seven years. I assure you I re- 
peat it to myself every time I have a hard lesson to 
learn.” 

“One would scarcely suppose it. Have you learned 
the overture I brought you yet?” 

“No! I hate it—I only wish mamma would let me 
give up music. I cannot bear it; strum, strum, strum 
forever is too tiresome for me.” 

“Helen you are incorrigible! a woman hate music! 
the most elevating, the most refining, the most spiritual 
of the fine arts!—but it is all of a piece,” he added, 
sotto voce—‘“‘all of a piece.” 

“Come, Frederick, you must not be too hard upon 
Helen—she is a wild girl, and we have all spoiled her 
but yourself—and perhaps,” added his aunt, smiling, 
“vou may have gone a /eetle bit the other way—con- 


ever, upon the positive necessity of her being more 
guarded in her speech and manner; but Helen would 
in spite of all speak exactly as she thought, and think 
exactly as she pleased, and turn away from those she 
thought stupid, and laugh and jest with those she found 
amusing; and what her cousin thought worse, waltz 
with everybody that asked her, and flirt with them 
too, which was worst of all. 

TIL tell you what, cousin Fred,” said Helen, in 
reply to one of his strictures on this subject, “you 
are a greater flirt than I, and a more dangerous one, 
for I don’t flirt with any one that wants to marry me, 
and you do. Now ask you seriously—do you ever 
mean to get married at all?” 

‘Certainly I do, whenever I meet with a person to 
suit me,” replied Mr. Wilmot. 

“Then I can tell you of half a dozen who would 
suit you admirably.” 

“Who are they?” 

‘‘Well—there is Miss Calcot,” said Helen, who for 
her own reasons would not mention the first name that 
rose to her lips. 

**Phoo! she is too old.” 

‘Not more than thirty—yow are thirty-five. 
there is Julia Garret.” 

“She is pretty, but wants mind.” 

‘Sarah Staunton, then.” 

“She wants heart.” 

“Caroline Grant.” 

‘“Tll-tempered, ignorant and trifling.” 

“Then Miss Horton—you certainly ean find nothing 
against her, beautiful and accomplished as she is.” 

“She is of a low, irreligious family, and at times is 
very awkward.” 

“You ‘are too bad, cousin; but I have one more 
chance—Ellen Warren, I am sure you admire her, 
and if I am not mistaken she snubs that poor Mr. 
Nelson, who is so distractingly in love with her, for 
no other reason in the world than that she prefers 
you. I am sure you give her great cause to think 
you are in love with her, talking with her by the hour 
as you do, and listening so devotedly when she sings.” 

“Because she sings well, and talks well too. I do 


Then 


stant schooling is sometimes of as little use as no { admire her very much, and always have done so, but 


schooling at all.” 

“I beg your pardon, dearest aunt—but I cannot 
bear to see a girl of Helen’s abilities wasting her 
time as she does—why in little more than a year she 


as to being in love with her, or she with me, it is all 
nonsense. She is not the kind of woman that would 
suit me at all.” 

‘But if you like and admire her so much, why will 


will be going into soviety, and how will she appear { she not suit you?” persisted Helen. 


if she goes on as she does now?” 


“T cannot tell you why, but I can feel why, and 


“Don’t distress yourself about me, cousin—I shall ° that is enough.” 
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“Tell me, I insist upon it,” said Helen. 

“Well then—I have a high sense of the beautiful, 
and Miss Warren though handsome, by no means 
reaches my ideal. I like warmth of character, and 
I suspect her to be cold. I like nature, and she is 
artificial—she has none of the enthusiasm, the deep 
appreciation of genius and. beauty and truth that is 
necessary, absolutely necessary in a person I can 
entirely sympathize with—another thing too, I sus- 
pect she is worldly minded.” 

‘Heaven bless you, cousin!—for you must wait 
until you get there to find a woman to your mind. 
Stay, let me see all your modesty requires. Extreme 
youth, perfect grace and beauty, great accomplish- 
ment, intellectuality, and all that—warm and enthu- 
siastic, with not a particle of temper, religious, gentle, 
never daring to say her soul is her own—the highest 
breeding, yet perfectly natural in her manner—well 
born and rich of course. Now do you really expect 
to find such a woman?” 

“Certainly Ido. { could not dispense with one of 
the qualifications you have named, except the wealth, 
I have enough for both.” 

‘And this Venus and Minerva and Griselda, and 


FATE AND FANCY. 


~~ —_—ee 


tell, but she did captivate her handsome groomsman, 
i but to the surprise of all, decidedly repulsed his atten- 
tions when she found they were serious. What could 
she mean?—Helen Huntingdon, the witty, gay, flirting 
Helen Huntingdon, without either beauty, fortune, or 
accomplishments, reject a man worth hundreds of 
thousands, and handsome and agreeable into the bar- 
gain! It was unaccountable, and to none more so 
than to Helen herself. Her family were most urgent 
with her on the subject, but Helen was positive. 

She could not find a single objection to Mr. Lane- 
ham; she owned she liked him exceedingly, but would 
not be persuaded to think of him as a lover or a hus- 
band. Cousin Frederick was asked to use his in- 
fluence, but he shrugged his shoulders and said, “he 
had never been able to influence her in his life, and 
could hardly hope to do it now.’”’ But he did venture 
a few words on the subject, which Helen cut short so 
decisively that he told his aunt that “ nothing could be 
done—she was always wild and wayward, and would 
always remain so;”’ so for the five hundredth time her 
Mr. Laneham was 
refused, and the whole family were provoked with 
Helen, who, however, seemed if possible more gay 





three graces and nine muses all run into one, and } and wild than before. 


female saint into the bargain, is to go down on her 
knees and thank you, a mortal man of thirty-five, for 
the honor of your hand, and promise faithfully to love, 
honor and obey you with all your fastidious notions 
for the rest of her life! Upon my word, cousin, you 
may as weil give up at once. You are no longer on 


; 
rine gave her up in despair. 
2 
; 
; 


‘Will anything ever subdue that girl’s spirit,” said 
Mr. Wilmot to his aunt, as he was seated beside her 
one evening at a party watching Helen, who, her 
cheeks glowing, and her eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment, was rushing round in a waltz. 

“Yes, two things, love and grief—may Heaven long 


the list of marrying men. As you have told me a } avert the last—it would come with crushing force upon 
hundred times I give you up in despair, and shall } her. But I know no one who would be more improved 


give Ellen Warren a hint to do the same.” 

Mr. Wilmot laughed, little dreaming Helen was in 
earnest, but she was so. She suspected there existed 
in the heart of her friend an attachment scarcely ac- 
knowledged to herself, but which might increase to 
the destruction of her happiness. Though some years 
her senior, Miss Warren had from the moment Helen 
appeared in society treated her with distinguished 
attention; and Helen, warm hearted and generous, 
soon repaid it with sincere regard. She saw that her 
friend was beloved by one every way worthy of her, 
but with her imagination pre-occupied by another she 
overlooked his merits; and Helen justly argued that if 
this obstruction were removed she might possibly see 
them more plainly. The result proved that she was 


than Helen by a touch of the tender passion. It was 
a sad disappointment to me that Mr. Laneham did not 
suit her fancy; it was strange he did not, for to me he 
was very attractive.” 

‘Tt was very strange,”’ said her nephew, “but Helen 
always was a most self-willed, unaccountable girl.” 

I do not think you have ever done Helen justice,” 
said Mrs. Huntingdon; “she has plagued you sadly I 
know, and is wild and wayward, but under that care- 
less exterior she hides a depth of feeling, a strength of 
character, and a warmth of enthusiasm that none of 
my other children possess.” 

“An enthusiast she is in waltzing, I grant you,” 
said Mr. Wilmot, smiling as he rose from his seat. 

3 ‘Come, Helen,” he added, as she stopped for a mo- 


right. Miss Warren, shrewd and worldly minded as } ment before him, while her partner wiped his face 
she was, no sooner found her own previous misgiv- $ and drew a very long breath, “you have tired Mr. 
ings as to Mr. Wilmot’s intentions fully confirmed } Seldon completely out. Though my dancing days 
by Helen’s playful assertions, but as she soon disco- } are somewhat over, suppose you take a turn with 
vered positive convictions that her cousin was too ri- § me.” 

diculously fastidious ever to be suited in a wife, than 3 “With you cousin?—who would believe it? Iam 
she wisely determined not to waste any more of her § so delighted, for I know you are a first rate waltzer,” 


smiles upon him, and thus lose a good match in the 
vain hope of securing a better. So matters were soon 
arranged between her and her hitherto desponding 
lover. 

“You must be my bridesmaid, love,” she whispered 
to Helen, at the close of the season. ‘Mr. Nelson 
has promised you a charming groomsman, so, dear 
Helen, do your best to captivate him.” 

Whether Helen “did her best” or not nobody could 


and they were soon moving round in time to the 
§ music, her slight and graceful form contrasting well 
} with his tall and handsome figure. 

“How I wish you would always waltz,” said Helen, 
when the music ceased, and putting her arm in his they 
$ walked into a conservatory that opened upon the ball 
} room. 

“Always, Helen!—would you turn me into a dan- 
cing dervise?” 








JUNE. 
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“But I mean at every ball. I never had so good a 
partner.” 

«J will waltz with you, Helen, if you wish it at 
every ball—but it is upon one condition—that you do 
not waltz with any one else.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because, as you know very well, I hate to see 
you whirling round with any man who may choose 
to ask you.” 

“Then why did yow never ask me before?” 

“Simply because I never thought of it.” 

“Complimentary,” said Helen—‘‘and are you se- 
rious now in your offer?” 

“Perfectly so.” 

“Well, then 1 hold you to it, simply because I like 
you better than any partner I ever had.” Her cousin 
looked pleased, and for a moment thought Helen almost 
handsome. 

Some six weeks after Helen was alone one evening 
in the drawing-room when Mr. Wilmot entered. Her 
parents were at the house of one of her sisters; but 
Helen being anxious to finish some work in which she 
was deeply interested, had remained at home. Her 
cousin took his accustomed seat, and the usual in- 
quiries were followed by a silence of some duration. 

“You are very industrious, Helen,” said Mr. Wil- 
mot, at length. 

“And you are very silent,” said Helen, “as Iam 
so busy you should tell me something amusing.” 

“J?—I tell you anything amusing?—heigh-ho!”— 
here ensued several sighs of a most enlivening nature. 

“What is the matter, cousin?—you seem so low 
spirited.” 

“I am not very well, I have been out of spirits 
lately.” 

“Dyspepsia, probably—but no, now I think of it, it 
cannot be that, for dyspepsia makes people unamiable, 
and you have been quite the contrary lately. I don’t 
think you have scolded me for a month past; suppose 
you begin now, it will raise your spirits.”’ 

Had Helen looked up from the work that absorbed 
her attention so closely, she would have seen that 
something really was the matter with her cousin. As 
it was, she sewed on as diligently as possible, while 
he rose from his chair, walked several times across 
the room, and at last said— 

“What a miserable, cross, ill-grained old bachelor 
you must think me, Helen. When I look back upon 
all the scolding and schooling 1 have given you for 
the last ten years, I almost wonder you do not hate 
me. And yet you will not believe me, I know—how 
can yon?—jt was a long time before I could believe 
it myself—I have lately found out that I am despe- 
rately, despairingly in love with you! Yes, you may 
well look at me so incredulously,” he added, as the 
work dropped from Helen’s hand, and she stared at 
him as if in a dream. ‘I, who have always prided 





myself on my understanding, have behaved like a 
blinded idiot—I have been seeking after a shadowy 
being, while the living reality was beside me—I have 
been vainly endeavoring to school you into resem- 
bling the creature my imagination had shaped out 
as necessary to complete my happiness, and I have 
awaked from my delusion just as I have succeeded 
in making myself perfectly hateful. You need not 
speak, Helen, I know it is so, I have known it for a 
month past, and it has made me miserable. But I 
cannot give you up without a struggle, and all I can 
ask you, Helen, is from this time try, if you can, to 
forget the past, and let me appear to you what I truly 
am—the being whose very life depends upon your 
favor.” 

Helen’s face had sunk upon her hands, and she re- 
mained silent. She felt that the veil was now torn 
from her own heart—all her indifference to her former 
lover, her keen-sightedness into the feelings of her 
friend who had loved her cousin, was now explained. 
Still she could not speak, and while she was striving 
to master the feelings that overpowered her, he con- 
tinued— 

‘*When I think of all the folly I have uttered on the 
subject of my marriage, I feel almost mad. I now 
unsay every word of it, and whatever have been my 
silly fancies I now know that my fate is to love you, 
and you alone. I have loved you from your child- 
hood, and shall always love you. And now answer, 
Helen, tell me truly, have I any hope?” 

Her cousin had not ventured to approach her, but 
stood at a little distance awaiting her reply. Helen’s 
nature was above disguise; words were denied her; 
but in a moment she was in his arms, weeping as 
though her heart would break; and afterward smiling 
through her tears at the transports of her cold and 
stately cousin. 

“My own blessed, blessed Helen,” he murmured, 
as he bent over her. ‘No, you shall not leave me,” 
he added, as she struggled to disengage herself— 
“while you are here I know it is nota dream. Now 
could I have hoped for such happiness as this?” 

“But you forget, cousin, the perfect beauty you 
were to marry,” said Helen, when she had a little 
recovered from her agitation. 

“Tt was you, Helen.” 

“And the wit, and the grace, and the savante, and 
the good, patient Griselda.” 

“Tt was all you—you—you.” 

“T have always heard,” she replied, “that love 
works wonders, but I never believed it till now. I 
must try, however, to keep up the illusion.” 

And Helen has done so, for though she has now 
been many years a wife and mother, Mr. Wilmot 
still thinks her all that and more—proving, as Helen 
often says, that though he long since submitted to his 
fate he still indulges in flirtations with his fancy. 





JUNE. 


TneRe’s a balm in the woods, and a light in the sky, 
And zephyrs, like spirits of beauty, steal by, 


j 


And the birds, and the leaves, and the rivers in tune, 
Chime ever ‘“‘’tis June, oh, ’tis beautiful June.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


I have sought the reason oft 
They paint love as a child, and still have thought 
It was because their love, like infancy, 
Frank, trusting, unobservant in its mood, 
Doth show its wish at once, and means no more. 
Know Lgs. 


Just at nightfall, one evening in the early spring, 
the household retainers of Bowdon Castle were as- 
sembled at their vesper meal in the great stone hall. 
Across the upper end of the noble room ran a mas- 
sive oaken table laden with rounds of beef, platters 
of venison, and such heavy fare as composed a meal 
in those days. Each dish was flanked by a great 
silver flagon, foaming over with stout ale, and at the 
upper end of the board, near the housekeeper’s chair, 
stood an imposing stoup of claret, which was intended 
to circulate most freely among the female members 
of the household. Some of the men servants, stimu- 
lated by the rich savor that rose in a cloud from the 
table, exhibited a disposition to commence on the 
tempting fare before the strict ideas of propriety 
always maintained by the old housekeeper, seemed 
to warrant them in doing so. But no one ventured 
to sit down while the good lady maintained her erect 
position by the great oaken chair, at the head of the 
board. It was fifteen minutes beyond the usual din- 
ner hour, and the appetising fumes that arose from 
the table had well nigh tempted the majority from 
their allegiance to the stout old lady, who rustling in 
silk, and staunch in her pride of authority, only con- 
descended to keep them in order by a gentle wave of 


uthern District of New York.] 


‘‘Rather since those poor children were lost!” re- 
plied the housekeeper, shaking her head; “I only 
wish we could get some tidings of the poor things.” 

“Tidings!” repiied the butler, ‘‘ when the sea gives 
up its dead we shall have tidings of them, but not till 
then; our master has worried his life out in travelling 
about the country hoping to find them, when I really 
think a fishing-net would have been the thing to search 
with.” 

‘It may be so!” said the housekeeper, ‘but while 
my young lord has a doubt, he will never be at rest, 
never eat a hearty meal again,” and casting a mourn- 
ful look at the dish of grouse, the old lady shook her 
head and heaved another profound sigh. 

“If some company would but come now!” sug- 
gested the butler, seating himself by the housekeeper, 
and dividing one of the birds with his knife. Trans- 
ferring a portion to his own platter, while he moved 
the dish gently toward the old lady, he added—“but 
tell me, dear Mrs, Weld, if your pretty maiden is 
above ground, do you not think that some of the court 
gallants we had at Bowdon at that time, might tell 
where she is? That old lord with the star and riband 
—I saw him more than once talking with her in the 
grounds!’’ 

“No, no—it is not that—the maiden was innocent 
and good,” cried the old woman, animated with gene- 
rous love of the young creature whom she had helped 
to save; ‘innocent as the angels, I tell you, else would 
not our master grieve over her loss as he does.”’ 

“Well, well, I only wish he may get over the 


her hand, which, though gentle, was imperative and } moping spirit that has beset him!” said the butler, 
effectual. The eager eyes and moist lips that sur- ) betaking himself to the game on his plate; “nothing 
rounded her might have won a less rigid disciplinarian } troubles me like seeing a young man lose his appe- 
to compassion; but the old housekeeper stood firm till ; tite.” 
the appearance of the butler, bearing a pair of plump} Tt is a mournful thing to witness!” replied the 
grouse on a silver dish, warranted her in assuming ; housekeeper, appropriating a portion of the proffered 
the oaken chair with a certainty that her young lord } dish, but partaking of it sparingly, for the subject 
had arisen from his evening meal. upon which she was discoursing really distressed the 
‘As usual,” observed the good lady, examining } good woman, and she added to herself in a thoughtful 


the birds with a sigh as the butler placed his burden 
before her. ‘Just a thin slice carved from the breast, 
and that is all; day by day he eats less and less. What 
will be the end of this?” 

‘‘He must leave the castle—he must go up to court 
and see the world,” replied the butler, who bent his 
ear close to the old lady, and with difficulty gathered 


under tone, ‘but if 1 saw into those young hearts 
truly, there might have been deeper cause for sor- 
row; this is a strange world, and sometimes our best 


acts are those which bring great evil in the end.” 


By this time the butler was deeply absorbed in ap- 


peasing an appetite always vigorous, and he seemed 


to have forgotten everything but his delicious occu- 


{ pation. The other occupants of the table were far 
sound of many a mouth. ‘He has never been him- ; too busy for speech; and for half an hour nothing was 
self since that awful night when the ship went down!” ? heard but the clatter of knives and forks, the bubbling 


her words amid the clash of platters, and the ‘idaed 
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of ale, and those abrupt fragments of speech that 
appertained directly to the occupation of the table. 

All at once there arose a sound through the castle, 
so unusual that several at the table dropped their 
knives, and two or three tankards remained in the 
air, while the holders paused in astonishment to 
listen. It was the bell sounding loudly at the great 
entrance. 

“Guests,”’ exclaimed the housekeeper, with anima- 
tion, glancing at the porter, who arose deliberately, 
brushed some bread crumbs from the folds of his 
voluminous dress, and moved away with a dissatis- 
fied air. ‘It must be guests from London.” 

But the good woman’s conjectures were cut short 
by another bell sounding from an entrance to the 
kitchen, which some of the servants went to answer. 
This unusual commotion soon cleared the table of 
those who surrounded it; and while the old lady was 
giving some orders to the housemaid, there entered 
the room a young woman short, plump and rosy, with 
that sort of April countenance that ever brings cheer- 
ful thoughts with it. She had evidently come from a 
distance, for her pretty head was surmounted by a 
cloth hat, broad leaved, and not unlike those worn 
by our Quakers of the present day, except that the 
crown was surrounded by a twist of scarlet riband, 
that flowed down to the sloping shoulders of the fair 
owner, giving dash and spirit to an article of dress 
otherwise masculine and ungainly. That portion 
of the stranger’s neck left uncovered by the broad, 
double ruff, was full and white as snow; over her 
dress of crimson worsted she wore a long and ample 
apron of snow white linen; and her plump little feet 
were encased in leathern shoes, so neatly laced that 
with every step one might remark the tapering and 
spirited beauty of the ankle, which the thick blue 
hose, dashed with white by fitting very closely, rather 
increased than otherwise. 

A bright smile of recognition spread over the house- 
keeper’s face as the young woman entered, and cros- 
sing the hall, her silk dress rustling at every step, 
the good woman held out her hand with a hearty 
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“And you, my good aunt, larger around the waist 
by two inches at least,” cried Eunice, laughing, and 
flushed like a rose as she removed her arms and again 
flung them around the ample waist of her kinswoman, 
locking her fair fingers in a clasp behind. 

“See, when I went away the tip of my longest 
fingers would just touch the wrist; now I can hardly 
clasp them. Yow talk of trouble, aunt!’ and the 
joyous little woman held up her hand shaking it play- 
fully, though you might have seen the fresh tears 
spring into her eyes all the time. 

‘Eunice, Eunice, I thought marriage would have 
tamed you,” cried Mrs. Weld, performing her share 
of the scene awkwardly enough, for she felt in every 
nerve that her dignity was suffering before the house- 
hold, many of whom were servants who had entered 
the domain with their young lord; she would not have 
cared for the old men, who, like herself, had petted 
Eunice from her cradle up. 

‘Oh, nothing of the sort, aunt; ask John Bruce if I 
have not grown wilder than ever since you let me 
marry him. He is always saying that he would give 
the world to know how you managed to keep me so 
demure and quiet. Do you know he really thought 
that I was a Puritan only cheating you!” 

“Oh, John is greatly to be pitied, I fear,” said the 
old butler, joining the scene, and exchanging smiles 
with the housekeeper, while he stole upon Eunice 
unawares, and slyly kissed her cheek, sending the 
rich bloom like a flash all over her face and neck. 

“Just now I think he is!” cried the little woman, 
striving to laugh off her €onfusion, and shaking hands 
with the butler—then for the first time observing that 
many strange faces filled the hall, she drew close to 
her aunt in great trepidation. But her discomposure 
was brief; the next instant she was chatting merrily 
again with some of the old servants who came crowd- 
ing round to claim a share of her gay notice. ‘Oh, 
here is John—here comes John Bruce to speak for 
himself,’ she cried out, with a laugh and a blush as a 
man perhaps five and thirty—he might be five years 
older—entered the room with that half shy, half sen- 


welcome, that brought tears into the eyes of her pretty } tentious manner that had marked the Puritans of 


visitor. 


Cromwell’s time, while his dress partook of the aus- 


“You are right welcome to Bowdon, niece Eunice, } tere fashions that had prevailed in that sect some 


the more welcome because we did not expect you.” 
The young visitor set down a wicker basket which 


fifteen years before. ‘Come hither, John Bruce, and 
tell these good people if I, little Eunice, have not 


she carried on one arm, and without heeding the hand } made the most perfect wife that ever proved traitor 
which her aunt extended, flung herself upon the good } to her own king, by throwing herself away upon a 
woman’s neck, and fell to kissing her with warm > round-head!”’ 


expressions of delight. This outbreak of affection 


“Throwing herself away!” said John Bruce, ap- 


brought dew into the old lady’s eyes, which, with ll ) proaching the group with a coldness of manner that 
her dignity at stake, she could not prevent forming $ was in chilling contrast with the joyous abandon of 


into glad tears, though the servants were by to wit- 
ness what she deemed a direliction from proper de- 
corun. 


his wife, and gravely shaking hands with such per- 
sons in the hall as were known to himself; “truly, 
Eunice, considering the circumstances under which 


“There, there, Eunice, wait till we are alone!” } we were joined together in holy matrimony, this term’ 


said the good woman, striving faintly to free herself 
from the arms that were flung around her, and ending 
théstruggle by a hearty return of the embrace she 
could not find the heart to repulse. ‘How is your 
husband?—where is he?—how did you come?—not 
alone surely—oh, you are looking so well, Eunice, 
dear!” 
Vou. XII.—19 


; 


of speech beseemeth little the lips of my wife.” 

The cold reproof, and the still more icy manner 
which marked the entrance of John Bruce, cast a 
chill all around, even upon the buoyant spirit of his 
wife. It had even a deeper effect upon the house- 
keeper, who appeared greatly hurt by some meaning 
conveyed in his speech; she drew herself up more 
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erectly and received the greeting of her guest with 
the most rigid civility. To her his coming to Bowdon 
was unexpected and ill-timed; she wondered at his 
audacity; she trembled with fear of the consequences. 

But all thoughts of her new guests were soon swept 
from her mind by the appearance of Lord Bowdon’s 
valet, with the information that the bell that had 
startled them so announced a guest from London, 
who would spend some days at the castle, and for 
whom supper must be prepared. 

“Come, niece Eunice, come; I have given two of 
the housemaids a holiday. If you are not too weary 
try to fall into your old habits, and help to make the 
young lord’s guest comfortable.” 

‘* What, is the young lord at home?” cried Eunice, 
with sparkling eyes, untying her hat, and revealing a 
mass of light brown ringlets that po effort of hers 
could coax entirely out of curl, though strenuous 
exertions had been made in good faith to meet the 
exactions of her husband regarding the ungodly orna- 
ment, as he sacriligiously termed those bright and 
golden waves of hair. ‘Shall I see him, aunt, dear? 
Let me carry in the supper—I used to be his play- 
fellow—he will not have grown proud and forgotten 
that—I am very, very sure. Shal! I go with you, 
aunt?” 

With her face all in a glow, and swinging her 
heavy hat in one hand by the riband, Eunice fol- 
lowed the housekeeper, without being in the least 
conscious of the dark frown that sat on the fore- 
head of her liege lord, or the muttered words of 
dissatisfaction that followe@ her as she left the hall. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tue young lord of Bowdon had been lingering full 
half an hour by his solitary supper-table, with a glass 
of untasted wine at his elbow, and his fine eyes bent 
to the floor in that deep abstraction which sometimes 
chains the mind to perfect thraldom, by casting sad 
memories of the past firmly around it. A great change 
had fallen upon him since we first saw him, in the full 
strength of moral and physical energy, breasting the 
storm with young Francesca in his arms. A look of 
settled depression—so painful to behold on the brow 
of a healthy man—lay upon every feature of his noble 
face; his eyes were heavy and sad; and his mouth, 
that had always seemed to have a smile near it, was 
more settled in its expression. If he did smile—and 
that was but seldom—there was blended with the 
transient sunshine that which chilled it into some- 
thing mournful, But these were symptoms of inter- 
nal sorrow that none but a close observer would have 
noticed. To all but the old servants who loved their 
lord so well that no shadow of change could fall upon 
him unnoticed, Lord Bowdon was still the most for- 
tunate noble, and most enviable man in all Cornwall. 

The young noble might have remained in the fit 
of abstraction that had fallen upon him till late in the 
evening, as he had done many a night before, but for 
the loud ringing of the bell which had caused so much 
commotion in the great hall. For months there had 
been no guests received at Bowdon, and this an- 
nouncement of one surprised the young lord almost 














as much as it had done the servants. He arose from 
the table, went to the same casement from which he 
had leaned on the night of the storm, and drawing 
aside the drapery, looked out. A cavalier, followed 
by what appeared to be a servant on horseback, was 
waiting at the entrance. 

“Tt must be some one from the court,’’ muttered 
the young lord, turning away, and pacing up and 
down the chamber, excited by that sort of nervous 
apprehension which constant anxiety and long seclu- 
sion was calculated to excite. ‘Well, well, I care 
not how soon it comes; I have no desire now but 
to drop down life with the current; [ care not who 
guides my little bark, or in good sooth where or 
when it strikes. Had that poor young creature lived 
I might have struggled against fate, but now——” 

Here Lord Bowdon fell into another musing ft, 
from which he was only aroused by the tread of ap- 
proaching feet, and a voice which seemed familiar, 
asking some careless question of the attendant. 

Lord Bowdon started, and a gleam of pleasure 
swept over his face as the door was flung open, and 
a young cavalier, fluttering with ribands, and with 
the white plume of his hat sweeping half way to his 
sword belt, came into the room. 

“Sir John Payton!” said Bowdon, advancing to 
meet his guest, “you are right welcome to this 
gloomy castle of mine.” 

“And well I may be,”’ cried the guest, casting his 
plumed hat upon a table with one hand, and warmly 
returning Bowdon’s grasp with the other. “Why, 
odsfish, man, as old Rowley would say, the old pile 
looks as gloomy as a family vault, and as dull. Yes, 
faith, it were no treason to say it, as dull as the 
queen’s chamber, than which a more stupid place, 
they tell me, cannot be found in the three kingdoms.” 

‘“‘ This,”’ said Bowdon, with a faint smile, ‘tells me 
that you are fresh from the court.” 

‘No, by my faith,” replied the guest, casting a 
glance at the supper-table, where some fruit and 
wine were left; ‘‘I am fresh from nothing but a hard 
ride and a long feast. My good fellow,” he added, 
turning to the valet, who stood by the door, “pray 
inform my inestimable friend, Dame Weld, that I, 
Sir John Payton, the most devoted admirer of her 
fair self, and especially of her household virtues, am 
standing here tired to death and half famished; to say 
nothing of the groom without, who has not spoken @ 
civil word during the last five hours.” 

‘See that supper is prepared!’ added Bowdon, 
smiling at the free and easy orders of his guest. 

“And hark ye, my man,” said Sir John, following 
the valet to the door, ‘‘let the wine be of the vintage 
we drank on your lord's birth-day; this chamber re- 
quires its mellow fragrance to liven up the atmosphere 
meantime.” 

Sir John interrupted himself to fill a glass from 
the wine upon the table, which he drained with an 
affected shudder. 

“Claret,” he exclaimed, setting down the glass, @nd 
drawing a white hand across his mouth, ‘no wonder 
you have grown so monkish; solitary meals and claret 
at the end, without even a rosy checked country maid 
to serve the fare. Bab, you are the only cavalier i 
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England who would submit to the thing, much less 
take it of his own free choice!” 

“At least,” said Lord Bowdon, laughing, “I will 
not force your submission. The wine shall be to your 
taste, never fear; and the viands too.” 

“Well, now that I am certain of not perishing with 
want in your dismal old walls,” said Sir John, casting 
himself into a chair, “let us sit down and talk over 
the good old times when we came down from London 
on purpose to shake these old turrets with the roys- 
tering happiness they had not witnessed in many a 
year. Why, man, you should never have allowed 
the canting Puritan spirit to creep back again after 
that jolly carouse.”’ 

“The Puritan spirit is only in your fancy,” said 
Lord Bowdon, quietly taking a seat near his guest. 

“Fancy!” replied the other— odsfish—that is the 
king’s oath, and I always choose to measure my pro- 
fanity by a crowned head, there is something regal in 
it. I should not be be astonished some fine morning 
to see your love-locks cut short, and the head they 
adorn left round as a tennis ball.”’ 

“Well,” said Lord Bowdon, whose spirits were 
too low toned for continued enjoyment of his friend’s 
badinage. “‘ You say nothing of yourself. What news 
bring you from the court?” 

“From the court—nothing! I was in London a 
day or two; but the king is at Hampton, and I had no 
time to present myself before coming down hither.” 

“Then you are not a messenger?—you bring no 
summons for me to appear at court?” 

“Sammons—no, I have not seen old Rowley these 
four months !”? 

“But how have you, an inveterate courtier, managed 
to live so long away from his majesty.” 

“You might rather have asked,”’ replied Sir John, 
with a laugh, “‘how I could manage to live away from 
his beautiful countess; by my faith, Bowdon, that is a 
superb woman !”? 

“Of her class, perhaps; but I am no judge!’ was 
the somewhat grave reply. ‘Those who love the king 
best have reason to regret that her name has ever been 
heard at court, especially since the marriage.” 

“Yes, there I do think things have been done which 
Rowley himself would gladly have avoided,” replied 
Sir John, seriously ; ‘‘but then the woman is so magni- 
ficent in her beauty; and the little queen you know—” 

“Ts innocent, and if not beautiful, very lovely,” in- 
terrupted Lord Bowdon; “I trust for his own sake, and 
for the honor of our English name, Charles will not 
forget the respect due to her virtues and her station.” 

Sir John Payton laughed, and in his careless way 
turned the subject; that moment supper came in, and 
he was really in want of refreshments. For half an 
hour he was too agreeably employed for any conver- 
sation that was not exceedingly fragmentary; but as 
the sharp edge of his appetite was taken off, he began 
to trifle with the rich viands, and gradually fell into 
connected discourse again. 

“By the way, I saw Rochley in London, and we 
were talking over the storm you got up for us last 
autumn; he would have it that you were kept away 
from the civilized world by the beautiful little foreigner 
that you fished out of the waves.” 
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“Lord Rochley knew better!”’ said Bowdon, turning 
pale, and with an intonation of the voice that made Sir 
John look up from his plate. 

“Very likely—the old eari is a sly, shrewd fellow, 
but sometimes he hits wide of the mark, as well as 
the youngest of us. But he has a quick eye for beauty, 
and it is no bad compliment to your lordly protegee 
that he bore her perfections in mind so long; even the 
countess expresses herself delighted with Rochley’s 
praise.” 

“The countess,” exclaimed Bowdon, impatiently, 
“T beseech you, Payton, mention not that audacious 
woman in the same breath with my—with Francesca.” 

“T ery your pardon,” exclaimed Sir John, casting 
down the napkin with which he had been chafing his 
hands. “There is no knowing what wild freak this 
solitude may not engender, but it is not possible that 
you are seriously attached to this pretty mermaid.” 

“You know too well that I cannot in honor become 
attached to any one!” 

“In honor!” and Sir John laughed; there was no 
mirth in his laugh, however, and that, like all his con- 
versation after Francesca was mentioned, had a shade 
of constraint in it. If he had rattled on carelessly 
before, there was evidently a purpose in his words 
now. 

“Surely,” said Lord Bowdon, with some sternness 
in his tone and manner: “surely, Sir John, you even 
in jest would not deem me capable of other motives 
toward an orphan child cast by God himself under the 
protection of my roof?” 

“T donot know!” replied Sir John, gravely enough. 
“Judging from what I see of you it is impossible; but 
from what I know of others it seems natura! enough: 
why the king himself would only laugh at it.” 

“Then the king is——’’ Lord Bowdon paused, and 
added in a calm tone—“my sovereign and I will not 
think thus ili of him!” 

The conversation was checked here by the appear- 
ance of Eunice Bruce, who glided into the room, her 
pretty face all smiles, and bearing a salver of fruit in 
her hands. She had taken off her hat and the huge 
double ruff, leaving her full white neck and the rich 
waves of her hair exposed in all their beauty. A 
ringlet or two had broken Joose—perhaps pretty Eu- 
nice had some share in the matter—from the heavy 
knot in which the rest were confined, and streamed 
in tresses of dusky gold down over her crimson bodice 
below the full, but symmetrical waist. 

As Eunice set the tray down, you might see by the 
tremor of her hands and smooth white arms that she 
was desperately frightened. 

She turned her eyes timidly upon Lord Bowdon, 
and her lips parted as if she were about to speak; but 
Lord Bowdon was thoughtfully trifling with a wine 
glass, and did not even know that his fruit was brought 
in by any but the usual person. Sir John was quicker 
sighted—he gave a perceptible start as the young 
woman came in, and kept his eyes fixed upon her all 
the time that she was busy placing the fruit before 
him. As Eunice turned her eyes from the face of 
Lord Bowdon, they encountered the bold and admir- 
ing glance of Sir John. Her long lashes instantly fell, 
and a vivid blush spread over her face and neck. 
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“Give me a handful of filberts, and one of those 

golden apples, my pretty maiden,” said Sir John, 

without turning his gaze from her blushing face. 

There was something mellow and changed in the 
voice of his guest that made Lord Bowdon look up 
just as Eunice had taken an apple in a hand that 
shook like a leaf, and was warm with the rich crim- 
son that seemed to flush her whole person. Looks 
of surprise, then of doubt, quickly followed by a 
glow of kindly recognition, chased each other over 
his face. Eunice was looking at him then, her eyes 
began to kindle; the blush upon her cheek ripened 
like a peach; and a smile—such a smile—it was like 
sunlight breaking up from the heart of a rose, parted 
her mouth. 

“My lord,” she said, in a voice that scarcely rose 
above her panting breath—“‘my lord you have for- 
gotten little Eunice!” 

‘€ Not so; I only wondered to find my pretty play- 
mate so womanly, and at her sudden appearance!” 
said Lord Bowdon, with a well pleased and gentle 
smile. He was about to add something more, but the 
expression of Sir John’s face checked him, and he 
made haste to dismiss the young woman, but in a 
kindly manner that sent her off with tears in her eyes, 
grateful and pleasant tears. 

“Upon my word,” said Sir John, leaning back in 
his chair, and smoothing the ribands of his doublet. 
‘This hermit life of yours has its bright side—this 
pretty maiden, for instance, who flashes in upon us 
and away like some wondering sunbeam.” 

“She is married, I am told, and has been for several 
years,” replied Bowdon, calmly; ‘‘she has probably 
just arrived on a visit to her aunt. It is many years 
since I have seen her.” 

‘* Married, is she,” was the careless rejoinder— 
‘well, her husband is a fortunate man.”’ Sir John 
went on cracking his filberts; after a little he managed 
by a few adroit sentences to bring back the conver- 
sation to the point which they had left before Eunice 
came in. 

“This young woman is beautiful—very, but how 
unlike the Heavenly loveliness of the young creature 
you rescued from the waves,”’ he said; ‘“‘a sunbeam 
and the soft moonlight are not more dissimilar.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Bowdon, with some animation, 
‘*Eunice was always pretty as a child; but in Fran- 
cesca’s beauty there was something holy!” 

“There was !—why is she not the same yet?” said 
Sir John. 

‘*T fear that she is dead!” was the brief reply, and 
Lord Bowdon arose that his guest might not see the 
anguish but too visible upon his face. 

“Dead!” repeated Sir John ; and, strange to say, his 
face was ashy pale also. ‘“ How did it happen?” he 
questioned, after a moment of painful silence. 

“You remember,’’ said Bowdon, making a strong 
effort to master the emotions that Francesca’s name 
always aroused—“ you remember that this young girl 
and her brother were absent from their apartments on 
the day you left Bowdon.” 

‘** Yes, but you thought it was but for a walk in the 
grounds, she was often in the shrubberies; I saw her 
once or twice with Rochley!”’ 
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‘‘ She never came back !’’ said Bowdon, in a hoarse 
voice. 
‘* And did no one see her after that morning ?” 
“No one; the grass was trampled around her mo- 
ther’s grave, and that was all the trace we ever found 
$ 
) 


of them.” 

‘‘ And did you search beyond the castle ?”’ 

Lord Bowdon smiled mournfully at the question. 

‘* For three months,” he said, ‘I and all my people 
scoured the country. They must have fallen from the 
rocks into the channel!” 

Sir John still continued pale; and his face bore 
marks of keen disappointment: feelings deeper and 
more selfish than mere sympathy were evidently at 
work in his bosom. For some minutes he was lost in 
thought, then some new idea seemed to strike him; 
he spoke abruptly, and in a tone that aroused Lord 
Bowdon, who had likewise sunk into a train of 
mournful thought. 

‘*‘ This happened on the day we left Bowdon. Did 
Lord Rochley know of it?” 

‘‘Not then; but I informed him by letter some 

weeks after.” 

‘¢ And he never mentioned it to me, but spoke of 
the young girl as if she were still at Bowdon—as if 
her fascinations kept you here! My lord there is 

; something wrong in this!” 

$  Wrong—how ?” 

} The young lady is not dead!” 

3 “I wish you could convince me of it!” said Bow- 

¢ don, with a sad smile. 

2 * Rochley has been at the bottom of her disappear- 

{ance: he has persuaded her away. Several times I 

} saw him in the grounds conversing with her—once 
she was crying—again I saw her hands clasped before 

> him as if urging some petition—he is answerable for 

} her disappearance !” 

} “You do not know Francesca: no angel is more 

2 pure than she is!” said Bowdon, with animation. 
‘‘ This thing could not have been !—Heaven forbid!” 

‘“ Amen!” answered Sir John, thrusting aside his 

} plate, and beginning to pace the room much agitated. 
* Amen, with all my heart! but I will see Rochley 
before the year is a week older. 1f harm has fallen 
upon the girl, and by his aid, the very fiends are more 
to be envied than he.” 

Bowdon was surprised by the young baronet’s ve- 
hemence. Every moment he became more and more 
excited; his dark eyes glowed beneath their black 
lashes; a frown knitted the smooth breadth of his fore- 

head; his step was planted firmly upon the carpet, 
and he fiercely plucked away the knots of riband on 
his doublet as he paced to and fro. 

“Sir John this agitation seems strange!” said Bow- 
don, excited, by these exhibitions of deep feeling— 
‘ what interest can you take in the fate of this young 

3 girl that should move you thus?” 

*‘ Bowdon,” said Sir John, stopping short, “tell me, 
did you ever think of making Francesca your wife sg 

Bowdon shrunk back as if with a sharp pang, and 
his face grew very pale. 

‘* You know that my hand is pledged.” 

“To whom ?—to whom? I would know to whom?” 
was the passionate rejoinder. 
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“JT have never seen the lady, nor do I know her 
name ; she is one selected by the king and my father. 
Iam pledged only to marry when King Charles shall ) the earth.” 
claim my hand for the person whom my father has “This is sacrilege—this is terrible—Francesca is 
chosen.” dead,” cried Lord Bowdon, arising. 

«“ Then you could not have married Francesca ?” ** To-morrow we will talk of this further,” said the 

“T could not!” baronet, checking the fierce excitement under which 

* And you did not love her!” he had spoken; “ now, I pray you, let some one show 

“Sir John—Sir John!” cried Bowdon, in a voice } me a chamber. This news has shaken me sorely,” 
which bespoke all the surprise and pain he felt. ‘and the young men parted. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“‘T see you loved, but would not marry her; and I 
without love «id? marry her if she is upon the face of 
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THE FIRST THOUGHTS OF A YEAR. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Tue New Year’s page is spotless yet, 
Still waiting to be soiled 

By thoughts of passion, early met 
By passion’s wayward child; 

And I am laggard to begin 
The records of a year 

That must be so much grief and sin, 
Not worth recording here. 


And yet it must be—there are none 
Of all the friends I claim 

Who brighten at my noonday sun, 
Or sadden at my shame; 

So truly as this lettered page, 
None who will keep so well 

The secrets that, at every age 
Man must bend down to tell. 


Oh, records of departing time, 
Shadows of every hour 

Flung out in wild and idle rhyme, 
With heedless, careless power— 

How may I look at you, when years 
Have silvered o’er my hair, 

And think how dim and dull appears. 
The light ye used to wear! 


Oh, records of departing love 
That lights a trackless way, 

Bright yesterday with rays above, 
And soiled and dark to-day; 

How may I wonder, when my blood 
Is chilled with age’s frost 

That through my veins, so like a flood, 
E’er ran the tide I’ve lost. 


It may not be so—how the eyes 
Of those I love to day, 

From these may bid my image rise 
When I am far away, 

Calling me upwasd from the shroud 
Where they have laid my youth, 

And hoping that a heart so proud 
Had not outlived its truth. 


And how, perchance, those very eyes 
May bend them here to learn, 

That stars grow dim in cloudless skies, 
And suns to darkness turn, 

That on an open brow may yet 
Be graven death and sin, 

And eyes with seeming tears be wet, 
When al! is dry within. 


I know not how it may be—some 
May read to scoff and jeer, 

And some be gayer when they come, 
And some grow pale with fear; 
One dreaming that the seeker found, 

One that he missed, the goal, 
And one, perchance, in all the round, 
Low breathing for his soul. 


The page is stained already—up 
Proud heart, the course is on, 

For feast on high with Faith and Hope, 
Or die and sleep alone; 

No shrinking from the sacrifice 
Because the hour is dark, 

Virtue bends not to open Vice, 
Nor Pride forgets his mark! 





THE COTTAGE HOME. 


BY G. E. 


Tuovex Wintry winds may how] around 


The cottage, loud and shrill, 
And snows fall drifting to the ground, 
It knows a pleasure still. 


SENSENEY. 


For, gathered by the cheerful hearth, 
The ruddy light is thrown 

On heppy forms, that know of mirth 
Its innocence alone. 





CHILDHOOD. 


BY T. 


HEMPSTEAD. 


On, ye golden days of childhood, oh, ye fair and lustrous , Once again the wood-dove hails me from the thicket and 


isles, $ 


Set in life’s tempestuous ocean, wreathed with memory’s 
seraph smiles; 

Oft ye haunt my midnight slumbers, oft your dreaming 
sounds I hear 

On the calm and still air falling, low, and musical and 
clear. 


Oft I turn to gaze upon you through the mists of vanished 





years, 

Where your free streams gleam like crystal and your 
tranquil sky appears— 

With the soft blae Heaven above you, bright with fountain, 
moss and vine, 

O’er the grave of scenes departed, still your youthful 
valleys shine. 


Once again I hear the music that my young heart loved so 
well, 

Once again the dew wind flutters thro’ my own dear leafy 
dell, 

And again I hear the waters and the mountain air inhale— 

Once again I woo the quiet of my far, my native vale. 


Dim thy shadows fall around me, proud thy towering 
forests stand, 

And thy meadows sleep before me locked in many a silver 
band; 

I behold thee in thy beauty, green and glorious vale of 
mine, 

Green as when along thy wildwoods, blossoms round my 
brow to twine. 





One that, now a saint in Heaven, sometimes whispers in 
my dreams, 

Led me through thy mossy windings, and beside thy gentle 
streams, 

I have wandered, I have wandered far, my shadowy home, 
from thee, 

Yet, of earth’s most flowery places, thou its Eden art to 
me. 


Once again my vale, I see thee, through the mists of years § 
gone by, ( 

With the light upon thy fountains, and thy blue, Arcadian ) 
sky; 

There the gentian-flower and lily still thy verdant bosom 
pave, ¢ 

Winds along thy meads as sweetly Susquehanna’s limpid , 
wave. 


There the violet blooms as early, and thy rills with 
careless chime, 

*Mid thy dells and hillocks dewy, mock the silent foot of 
Time; 

Just as sweet the woodland zephyrs whisper ’mid the 
silken leaves, 

And the oriole in the maple still its taper dwelling 
weaves; > 


the grove, 

As thy dim and peaceful forests, and thy ferny hills I 
Tove, 

And again the red-bird flashes from its budding, virgin 
screen, 

Where the silver birch and hemlock mix their branches 
dark and green. 


I behold the harvest nodding on the gold-enamelled plain, 

And again the sickle glitters from amidst the yellow 
grain; 

I behold the fresh swaths winding far across the shining 
leas, 

And the creak of laden axles greets me on the quiet 
breeze; 


And again, the lash resounding thro’ the distance quick 
and clear, 

And the heart’s forgotten voices roll anew upon my ear; 

O’er me bends thy azure Heaven, and thy balmy winds! 
feel, 

That with scent of roses laden, through the breathing 
woodlands steal ; 


And the school-house, gray with mosses, looms at last 
upon my view, 

Where the happy weeks like moments, wreathed in golden 
pleasures flew; 

Where my free heart hung with rapture on the feats of 
Robin Hood, 

And I dropt the tear of pity o’er the “Children of the 
Wood ;” 


Bent o’er Webster’s “mutes and vowels,” over Murray’s 
musty tome, 

Sick to hail the joyous sunshine, and the blue sky’s breezy 
dome. 

Oh, ye smiles, ye silken ringlets! Oh, ye forms of stainless 
brow! 

And ye lips like opening lilies, ye are changed and sullied 
now! 


There were Roswell, Griggs and Lockwood, merry Fox 
and smiling Drew, 

Ellen, with the step like zephyr’s, and the cheek like 
morning’s hue; 

Roswell thrives in California, Lockwood by the Rie 
Grande; 

Drew, when Summer shed her roses, parted to the “‘ better 
land.” 


Fox, beneath the stormy tropics battled with the wind 
and wave, 

And the breezes of September chill the flowers on Ellen's 
grave. 

Youth and faith, and love may fail us, bloom and hope 
forget to spring, 

Yet like tones of the departed round our withered hearts 
ye cling. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Military Heroes of the Revolution. With a narrative 
of the War of Independence. By Charles J. Peterson. 1 
vol. Philada: W. A. Leary, 1848.—This work has been 
received with unusual favor by the press, and generally 
pronounced the best of its kind yet published. It would 
be deemed partial for us to speak of its literary merit in 
these pages. The same objection does not lie against 
what we may say of its typographical execution. The 
volume is a large octavo of five hundred pages, illustrated 
with sixteen steel engravings, and about two hundred 
wood cuts; and both printer and artist have united to pro- 
duce, so far as they could,a very superior volume. A 
few of the illustrations might, perhaps, be improved; but, 
on the whole, they are unusually good. Most of them, 
moreover, are authentic pictures of places which played 
@ prominent part in our revolutionary history, and, on this 
account, are of great interest. 

The “ American Model Courier,’’ edited by A. McMakin, 
Esq., speaks thus of the literary execution of the volume. 

“The pictorial character of the work, however, presents 
its feeblest claim to fi bl ideration. The author 
has executed his task much better than the artist. The 
subject of our revolutionary story is in fact here exhibited 








with a high degree of skill, both as to the plan and the 
execution. We rise from the perusal with a feeling of 
something more than mere satisfaction. We feel grateful 
tothe author. He has given a new charm to a memorable 
portion of his country’s annal’s; and whoever does this, 
certainly deserves well of his countrymen. 

“The plan of the work is this: There is first, a suc- 
cinct and connected narration of the Revolutionary war, 
oveupying about one-fourth of the volume. The rest of 
the book, in which its main peculiarities lie, consists of 
short biographies of the heroes of the Revolution. In 
giving the life and character of each hero, there is a minute 
and circumstantial aecount of some one battle. Thus, the 
military character of Washington receives its special illus- 
tration from the battle of Trenton, that of Mercer from the 
battle of Princeton, and so on the others. The plan is ex- 
cellent. History after all interests us mainly in proportion 
as it is biographical and personal. The executiun, too, is 
fully equal to the plan. The delineations of individual 
character show a careful and discriminating analysis of 
the facts of history, while the narrative, particularly in the 
hattle scenes, evinces a rare degree of skill in grouping 
facts, and in presenting them vividly to the imagination. 

A second volume, comprising the Heroes of the War of 
1812, and the Heroes of the War with Mexico, is now } 
passing through the press, and will be published early in 
the summer. The two volumes will form a complete gal- 
lery of the “ Military Heroes of the United States.” 


Old Hick’s, The Guide. By Charles W. Webber —A wild 5 
story of a wild land and savage people is this “Old Hick’s, 
the Guide,” Probably it contains as much truth as any of 
our Western books of travel, but it has all the air and tone 
of a romance. So far as many of the characters are con- § 
cerned, we have no doubt of the fiction. That French } 
Woman is rather too eccentric a person for reality even > 
among the Camanche Indians; besides she has various 
little qualifications than can belong to nothing but the 
heroine of a romance; for instance, she rides, day after 
day, on the broad prairie in a hot sun, and without shelter 
of any kind, yet, if we may believe the author, her com- 
plexion is always snow white. She rides a wild horse, 
fights, shoots, &c., yet her hands are always delicate and 
soit. If this can be in real old fashioned life, we only 
wish the author would teach us the secret. Still the very 
Wildness of the characters give interest to the descriptions, 
Which are truthful and vivid, 








Children of the New Forest. By Captain Maryatt. 1 
vol., in cloth. New York: Harper § Brothers-—Unlike 
everything that Captain Maryatt has written before, is this 
story of the New Forest. Had the events been suitable in 
one of our frontier settlements, the way of living pursued 
by this family of concealed royalists would have seemed 
perfectly natural and interesting. The whole interest of 
the story exists in the ways and means used by a family 
of young people tu earn a subsistence on the crown lands. 
Hidden away in the king’s forest, two young ladies of 
gentle birth become the prettiest housemaids imaginable ; 
their brothers learn to lasso cattle, shoot deer, snare birds, 
and in fact do all those things which our Western pioneers 
could not exist without practising. There is something 
fresh and novel in thus connecting these household secrets 
with the great events of history, and though the book in- 
terests us very little where the king is concerned, it is a 
delightful household story, without possessing one objec- 
tionable feature. 


Wuthering Heights. By the author of “Jane Eyre.” 1 
vol. New York: Harper § Brothers —The novel reading 
world were taken by storm when Jane Eyre appeared. 
A fiction so fresh, so thrilling, so full of strong points was 
sure to take, and the inquiry instantly arose as to who the 
anonymous author could be. The general opinion finally 
decided that Harriet Martineau was the writer. But 
the appearance of “ Wuthering Heights,”’ about a month 
after the issue of “Jane Eyre,” changed this belief; for 
Miss Martineau, it was confessed, could never have writ- 
ten anything so coarse as “Wuthering Heights.” The 
hero is a villain, without one redeeming trait; and the 
best characters are as bad as the worst in other books. 
We rise from the perusal of “ Wuthering Heights” as 
if we had come fresh from a pest-house. Read “Jane 
Eyre,” is our advice, but burn “ Wuthering Heights!” It 
is now said that the two novels are by brothers of the name 
of Bell; and, if so, this explains the difference between 
them. 


A Treatise on the Structure of the English Language. 
By Samuel Greene, A.M. 1 vol. Philada: Thomas, Cow- 
perthwaite § Co—This volume is principally devoted to 
analyzing and classifying sentences and their component 
parts ; accompanied with illustrations and exercises adapted 
to the use of schools. 


The Lover's Gift. New York: W. H. Graham.—Cupid 
himself must have been ransacking among the poets, and 
have stolen all the gems that he could lay his roguish hands 
upon, when the idea of this pretty book first presented itself. 
We hope Mr. Graham will make money by the boy’s theft! 


The Secrets of Mount Echo; or, Mother’s Mysteries. By 
Jesse Conrad. 1 vol. Cincinnati: Robinson § Jones—We 
have here an American romance, written with conside- 
rable power, and published in a cheap form by one of the 
most enterprising houses of the West. 


Chambers’ Miscellany. Nos. 16,17,18 and 19. Boston: 
Gould, Lincoln § Co—This beautiful serial really grows 
better with each number. If its circulation is commensu- 
rate with its merits, at least one hundred thousand.copies 
of each number are sold. 











FASHIONS 
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An Universal History of the World. Nos.1and2. New . 


York: W. H. Graham.—One of the most enterprising of 
our young publishers, has just commenced a series of uni- 
versal history, which promises to become a popular and 
standard work; for it condenses the knowledge, which 
now can only be obtained by searching through whole 
Jibraries, into three or four convenient volumes. Mr. Gra- 
ham has commenced his work in the right spirit. Excel- 
lent paper, large, clear print, and an emblematic cover, are 
proofs that nothing will be found wanting in his depart- 
ment to make this history perfect as it is universal. These 
two numbers, and two more which will speedily follow, 
at twenty-five cents each, are confined to ancient history. 
The style is clear and spirited; the events well arranged ; 
and in no one thing do we see cause for anything but 
thorough commendation. 


The Seven Capital Sins. By Eugene Sue. New York: 
Burgess § Stringer.—It is always a delicate attempt to 
notice the first number of a book without knowing what 
the rest may prove, peculiarly so in the works of an author 
like Sue, for whose morality no sensible person would 
vouch ten lines beyond he reads. But so far as part I., 
of “The Seven Capital Sins,” we can safely assure our 
readers that there has not yet appeared a hundred more 
brilliant or irreproachable pages from the pen of Eugene 
Sue. 


Chalmer’s Scriptural Readings. 3 vols. New York : Har- 
per § Brothers —The soul of a great and good man lives 
and breathes in these beautiful volumes. Befvre reading 
the Scriptures we take them up as one walks in a garden, 
arm in arm with a botonist, who has made every plant and 
blossom his study, prepared like a little child to listen and 
to learn. Chaste and beautiful as the contents is the style 
in which these volumes are sent forth from the publishing 
house. 


FASHIONS 


Tue plate for June is as beautiful as it is seasonable. 
The costumes are in advance, aud selected from a perfect 
wardrobe of new fashions, 

Fie. 1—A Mornine Dress of pink cambric, made with 
an infant body, confined at the waist with a pink sash. 
The sleeves are short, and trimmed with three scalloped 
ruffies. The skirt is exceedingly full, and has five scal- 
loped flounces. The costume is completed by gaiters, 


FOR JUNE. 
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Practical Physiology ; for the Use of Schools and Families, 
By Edward Jarvis,M. D. 1 vol. Philada: Thomas, Cow. 
perthwaite § Co.—This is an excellent treatise, on a subject 
of vital importance. “Before any one can have any use 
for other knowledge,” says the preface, “‘he must know 
how to live, &c., should, therefore, learn the nature and 
the wants of his frame, and of its various organs, even 
earlier than he studies the features of the earth, the science 
of numbers, or the structure of language; for, before he 
$ can put these to any practical use, he must eat, and breathe, 

and move, and think. Physiology should, then, be included 

among tie subjects of all school education.””» When, after 

this, we say that Dr. Jarvis has admirably executed the 

task he has thus proposed to himself, we have given the 
} highest possible praise to his volume. 


Uncle Sam’s Money Box. By Mrs. C. Hall. 1 vd, 
Jacobo and other tales. 1 vol. Boston: Gould, Kendall § 
Lincoln—These two beautiful little volumes belong to 

? that interesting series, “‘Chambers’ Library for Young 
People,” which is published simultaneously in Scotland 
and this country. In literary merit these volumes are 

admirable; while their typographical appearance is much 


} Superior to that of American books generally. 


The Minstrel Pilgrim. By T. W. Field. 1 vol. New 
York: Clark, Austin § Co.—An elegantly written poem, 
entitled “The Minstrel Pilgrim,” with three or four fugi- 
tive pieces, composes the contents of this prettily printed 
volume. 


Bryan O’Lyn. By the author of Wild Sports of the Wes. 
New York: Burgess § Stringer —This isa dashing, spirited 
story, well worth reading. It describes one or two capital 
characters, and gives some vivid scenes of English country 
life. 


FOR JUNE. 


generally lined with thin silks of violet, pink, or blue color, 
We are glad to see this exceedingly graceful article of 
dress coming into vogue again. A sort of scarf, of black 
lace lined, has made its appearance, cut round and deep 
behind in the style of the late mantilla. Infant waists will 
; be much worn, with belts of thick ribbon. For dresses 
high in the neck, the little straight collar called the Jenay 
; Lind, made of edging and inserting, or narrow ruffling, is 


made of a light color; and by a lace cap, ornamented with very fashionable. Capes for walking dresses are now uni- 


flowers. 

Fic. 1.—A Watxino Dress of silver-colored silk, made 
with a tight body, which is very high in the neck, and 
is trimmed down the front with tags. The sleeves are 
slightly loose, finished at the hand with a lace ruffle, the 
cape being ornamented with tags to match the corsage. 
The skirt is made fall and plain, with tags down the front. 
The bonnet is a white drawn crepe, trimmed on the right 
side with a half wreath of green leaves. The hair is worn 
plain. 

Genera. Remarxs.—The prevailing fashion for bonnets 
in Philadelphia is the leghorn, with a round crown and 
large, flaring face, generally trimmed with either white, 
salmon-colored, or leghorn-colored ribbon, with the addi- 


tion of flowers, or, if trimmed in white, with a tuft of 


small ostrich feathers. Scarfs are very much worn; par- 
ticularly those made of black figured lace, and these are 


versally cut in the pelerine style, with long tabs in front. 
} Cuffs are very much worn over a tight sleeve; and a fall 
} of lace over the hand with a loose one. Gympe for trim 
; ming is no longer used, but has been supplanted by black 
2 lace or fringe. The thin, white lace cape, worn for evel 

ing dress, is made with the ends sufficiently long to cross 
§ in front and tie behind. The hair is now dressed if 
; bandeaux in front, and in a French twist behind. The 

principal material for mid-summer dresses are summer 
silks, granadines, silk tissues, and bareges. The styles 
$ are generally plain, with small figures. Flounces, and @ 
ruche of ribbon down the front will be the principal trim 
; mings for the skirt. Travelling dresses are to be made of 
Normandy cloth, or linen lustres, either plain or embrol- 

dered. In jewellery the prevailing style is coral, tow 
; quoise, or garnets or stone cameos set with pearls. 
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